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ONE * ' 
JPACKGROUND ^ 

Over the past six years, the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission has recommended that California colleges and universities 
implement regional interinstitutional outrMch/l?forts designed to ^ 
increase the number of low-income and ethnicSminorxty students, who 
enroll •in college. For example, in 1980, Commission declared 
its intention to "promote intersegmental coordination and cooperation 
in statewide student affirmative action efforts called on institu- 
tions "to allocate a portion of the State funds provided for student 
affirmative action to support regionaiNQdoperative efforts," and 
advocated "formal cooperative efforts amon|: pos^tsecondairy institu- 
tions from different segments . . . in the coordination of outreach 
efforts" (1980, pp. 216-217). 

The California Student Opportunity and Access Program ("Cal-SOAP") 
has been the only State-funded effort to implement this recommenda* 
tion. Established in 1978 through the passage of Assembly Bill 507 
(Chapter 113, Statutes of 1978; reproduced in the Appendix on pp, 
53-55 below). Cal-SOAP is a competitive-grants program designed: 

1. To establish five interinstitutional pilot projects ^ 
designed to increase accessibility of poistsecondary 
education for low-income high school students and 
Community College students (upon completion of their 
Community College program) by: 

a . providing information abbut postsecondary educa- 
tional opportunities for low-income student-^; 

* * and/or \' \^ " 

• • * 

b . raising "the achievement levels bf low- income 
students so a^ to expand the college-eligibility 
pool . , » . 

2. *ro reduce unnecessairy duplication in outreach efforts; 

. and ' ' ^ 

3. To utilize college students of low-incopie backgrounds 
to provide p^er counseling and/ tutoring for low-income 
high school students. ^ ^ 

The enabling legislation specified that the pilot Cal-SOAP projects 
should not continue beyond June 30, 1983, In the 1982-83 Budget 
Act, the Legislature extended this deadline to Jui^e 30, 1984. ^ 



The Legislature provided -$250,000 in grant funds for each of the 
first two years of Cal-SOAP, $267,500 for fiscal year 1981-82, and 
^$275,225 for fiscal year 1982-83. In addition, it allocated $30,000 
to the California Student Aid Commission for program administration 
for each of the four yeats, and provided $27,500 to the^ Calif ornia 
Postsecondary Education Commission for program /evaluation* 

The Student Aid Commissicm established a fifteen-member advisory 
committee' for Cal-SOAP, as required by the enabling legislation, -^in 
the Jail of 1978. Grant proposals were solicited from interinsti- 
tuti*onal consortia in "Spring of 1979. X° be eligible for funding, 
the projects were expected to include at least three institutions, 
one of which was to be a Communit3ii College. The legislation also 
required that at least on^' project be established in a rural areS, 
and that at least one involve an independent institution. 

•The five Cal-SOAP projects, as selected by the Student Aid^Commis^ 
sion, are listed in Table 1 on pp, 4-5, together with information 
about their member -institutions , primary goals, activities, adminis- 
trative offices, and level of funding. ^ ^ 

The California Postsecondary Education v Commission prepared an 
initial evaluation in January 1981 (Commission Report 81-4) and 
submitted^ a. second progress report to the Legislature in March 1982 
(Commission Rdport 82-9) . ^ , 

The primary purposes of this final Commission evaluation are ^^JX) 
review the devel<}pment -of each of the five pilot projects and 
achievement of specific project objectives, (2) review the ovef^ll 
development .of the Cal-SOAP Program and its achievement of legibla-. 
tively established objectives and (3) summarize what has been 
learned from Cal^SOAE^lJout the development and operation of inter- 
institutional efforts tt> expand educational opportunities. ^ 



To evaluate eactjfof the projects, which are .now in their fourth 
year of operation, the Commission has sought .to answeir the following" 
six questions about them: - - 

1. Has the project implemented most or all of its planned activities? 

2. ' Has the project achieved its specific objectives, and is there X 

evidence that the project h^as increased the numbe*r of the \ 
target students enrolling ila postsecondary instituti6ns? 

3. Have the lAstitutions 'in the^.consortium assumed financial 
support for thfe project? V \ - 

4. Has the consortium been effective in improving interinstitu- 
tion^l coordination of outreach programs designed to increase 



. V A, 



a^ccess to^^ postsecondary education for low- income high school 
and Community College st!udents? . 

Has the. project, consistently developed and improved, with 
stability ^among^^the consortia membership, staffing, and proj.ec1;^ 
activities?^ . * ' 

Has the project been effectively administered, have, the 

delivery of project services been timely and efficient? 

The fbllowing five sections, of ■ tETs report describe , each of the 
projects in turn. A seventh .sectiqn presents general findings and-* 
conclusions, and an eighth contains recommeadations for the future. 
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TABLE 1 Characteristics of the Five California Student 

Opportunity and Access Program (Cal-SOAP) Projecl^s, 
1982-83 . — 



Characteristic ' 

Member lascibucioas: 
poscsecoadaty 



Central Coast , 
. £OP/S Consortium 
(Project AQUI) 
(Santa. Clara County). 



SiiQ Jose City ColLeje 
Saa Jose State University 
Saata Clara Uaiversity 
Skyliae College 
Staaford Uaiversity 
West Valley College • 



East Say Consortium 
(Alameda and Contra Costa Counties) ^ 

Califoraia State Uaiversity, Hayvard 

Coacra CosCa College 

Mills do liege V 

Peralta Coflwuoity Co,llege District: 
College of Alameda, Merritt College , 
Laney College, Vista College 

Uaiversity of Califoraia, Berkeley 



Member lastici^tioas: 
Secoadary ' 



ladepeadeace Higb School 
Los Xltos High S<rhool 
Mountain View High Scnool 
San Jose High School 
Santa Clara High School 



Berkeley Uaified School District 
Bishop O'DowS^igh School * 
Holy Jfames High School 
Kotre Dame High School 
Oaklaad Uaified School District 
Richmoad Uaified School District 
St. Elizabeth's High School . 
St. Mary's High School 



Member Institutioas : 
Cftinnuaity 48^1^=7 

Primary Project Goal 



SCiwanis Club of San Jose 
South Bay Area. Health Educatioa 
Ceater 

Raise zhe achievement level oi low- 
iacome studeats through motivatiaaal 
aad academic assistaace 



Stiles Hali (University YMCA) 
Soaaish Speaking Citizeai^ ?3unaatioa 

Raise the achievement level of low-iacome 
studeats through academic. support programs 
such as tutoring 



Services Provided 



Tutorial ^and advisemeat ser»/ices 
TraasfeiSvStudeat developmeat 
Dissemiaatioa of iafocmation to 

studeats aad pareats 
Career iaformatioa aad guidance 



Advisiag services to low-iacome and 

minority youth 
Iaformatioa oa career opportunities 
Tutorial services 

M&tivatioaal activities such as study-skills 
training, workshops, and field trips 



Locatioa oc 

Administrative Offices 



Project Grant 



lastitutlbaal 



Saata Clara Office of Education, 
• Saa jose 



1979-30 


$51,000 


1980-81 


$41 , 400 


1981-82 


336,000 


1982-S3 


$36,530 


1979-30 


$65,072 


1980-81 


> 341,400 


1981-82 


$39,000 


1982-83 


$51,272 



Stiles Hall, S-erkeiev 



$50,000 
$50,000 
S62,100 
$55,591 



S61,57S 
$59,134 
$68,109 
$75,231 



Source: Califoraia Postaecondarjr Education Conwissioo. 



San 01 ego County 
Ca1*S0AP Consortium 

Cayaoiaca College 
GcossDpat College 

Gcossmoat Coonunity College Disi:cict 

Point Loma College i 

Saa D^go City College 

San Diego Coas&unity College District ' 

San Diego Mesa College 

San Diego yfffranac College 

San Diego State University 

Southwestern College 

United States International University 

University .of* California, San Die^o* 

University \of California Systemwide 



San Diego Udified School District 



SoUno University and ♦ 
Community College Educational 
Support Services (SUCCESS) 
Conso rtiuw (SolancYolo Counties) 

a 

California Sta'^te University^ 

Sacramento 
Solano College 
Sonoma State UniV^ctrsit/ 
University ofi» California, Davis 
University of California Systemwide 



South Coast EOP/S 
Consortium (Qrmqe County) 

California State Polytscimic 

University, Pomona 
California ^ta5fe University, 

Long Beach 
Cerritos College • . 
Compton College 
Fullcrton College 
Orange Coast College 
Santa Ana College 
Un^.vcr3ity of California, Irvine 
UCLA, Educational Opportxmity » 

Center 



Benicia U^ied School District 
Dtxon Unified School DiiA:rict 
Fairfield-Suisun Unified School 

District „ 0 

Rio Vista High School 
Vacaville Unified School District 
Vallejo Unified School District 
Winters Joint Unified School District 



Artesia High School 
Banning High School 
Costa Mesa High School 
Estancia High School 
Whittier High Sci^ool^ 



Wahupa ^Educational Enterprises, 
(Talent Search Project) 



i.ac. 



Develop a cost-effective system ,^4t 
coordinate^ and disseminates in-cor- 
mation tc target students ibout 
postsecondary opportunities 



Dissemination of information to stu- 
dents, parents, and community 
groups through various activities 
Peer advfsing in high schools and 

Community Colleges 
Holding 0^ "career" seminars 
Limited academic (tutorial) support 
Development of course compendium 



!^iiey Guidance Center, San Diego 
City Schools 

$60,000 
S71.t)00 . 
386,250 

$81,174 ^ ^ - 

$ 38,500'^ 

5140,307 
SUA, 588 



Raise the achievement level of low- 
lacom^ high school stude'^xts through 
acad^ic support programs such as 
tutorial assistance and Increase 
awareness of low-income high school 
and Community*" College students to 
postsecondary opportunities 

Tutorial assistance for target h,igh 

school students 
Peer advising ill high schools 
Educational counseling of Community 
. College students who are employed 
' ^ in tutoring and advising 
College residential program at 

close of school year , . 
Dissemination of infl^nnation to 
.parents and studento . 



Vacaville Unified School District 



$i*7,0OO 
$43,800 
$54,970 
$50,965 

552,121 
367,300 
$63,500 
$77,831 



Saise the achievement level of 
low-iirncome high school students 
thrtJugh academic support programs 
such as tutorial assistance 



Academic tutorial assistance to. 

high school students 
College advisement and motivation 
College residential program at 

close of year; campus visits 

at other times ' 
Comprehensive college and uni" 

versity information „ 
Information and advising for 

Community Collage transfer 

student^ 

California State L'Tiiversity, * 
Long Beach * 



$42,000 
$43,300 
$54,970 
$50,965 

$49,000 
554,000 
366,166 



■ . TWO' " • 

THE CENTRAL COAST^OP/S CONSORTIUM-P^(^ECT AQUI 

The availability of Cal-SOAP fuadiag has eaable'd the existing 
Ceatral Coast EOP/S Coasortium to establish a project ^desigaed to ^ 
provide motivatioaal and academic assistance to low-iacome studeats' 
atteadiag selected high schocg.s ia Saata Clara Couaty.^ Duriag its 
first year, this project was titled the Higher Educatipa learniag 
Project (Project JJELP) . Ia subseciuent years, it has been known as 
Project AQUI (for. *1l Quest>£or Understanding and Involvement ^ in ^ 
Higher Education"). The primary objective of the project., is to 
raise the achievement lev;el of. Iby-income secondary school students 
and ther^y ilicrease the number of these students who enroll in 
ppstsecondary education. Its basic components are tutorial support, 
peer counseling, career exploration workshops, Community College - 
transfer work§fi6>5^ and college admis-sibn test seminars . 




The initial Vember^/of this Cal-SOAP Project included the University 
of California^arWanta firuz, San Jose State University,. Santa Clara 
University, three local Community Colleges— Evergreen- Valley, 
Mission, and San J6s%--and three local high schools--Independence, 
San Jose, and Peterson. After three years of operation, the college, 
and university membership has changed substantially. The University 
and State University campuses and two of the C6mmunity Colleges no 
longer participate as active members, contributing financially to 
the project. Instead, thi primary members are San Jose City College; 
Santa Clara University; two other Community Colleges-^-Skyline and 
West Valley; the Kiwanis' Club*"; the South Bay Area Health Education 
Center; and three secandary schools— Independence, .San Jose, and 
Santa Clara. The administrative headquarters for this project have 
been in the Santa Clara^ounty Office of Education in San Jose. 

Project AQUI,' the smallest of the five Cal-SOAP Projects, has 
served primarily ethnic minority students. During 1981-82, 8D 
percent of the. 296 students served were Chicano/Latino^ Asian and 
Pacific Islanders were the second lar^st ethnic, group served, 
comprising 8 r percent of the total. Fifty-five percent of the 
students were women. 



IMPLEMENTATION OF ACTIVITIES 



During 1981-82, Project AQUI implemented all of its proposed activi- 
ties for secondary school students, and the number students 
participating was generally equal to or greater than the numWr 
anticipated' fTable 2). The project was less productive, however 
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TABLE 2 Project A^I PropQsed and Actual Activities, 1981'-82 



Goals 



L. To;c|0.se achievement 
levels oc low-income 
hi^h school scudenca 



2* To provide itifoma- 
cion abouc pose- 
secondary opporcuni- 
- ries CO low-income 
high school scudencs 



Proposed Activities 



Actual Activities 



• 250 low-income high sc'^ool scudencs 
receive an average of 1^-1/2 hours 
per week of individual, and/or group 
tucoring 

• 250 low-income high school acudenca 
receive peer adviseaenc fronl college 
scudencs « 



• Three 3«minars on college admission 
cescs conducced for 95 low-incomev 
high school scudencs' ac three high\. 
schools 



♦'Three career tnforaacion days coTkj 
ducced for ISO low-tncotoe high 
school scudencs 

• Two parenc informacion workshops 
held for p^'rogran parcicipanrs 

3. To assise low- income • L20 low-inccae Conmunicy College 
Ccomunicy College scu- scudencs receive peer advisamenc 
iencs ia transferring from four-year college scudents 
CO four -year colleges 

• Four workshops offered co 120 Com- 
aunicy Ccllega gcudencs to provide . 
infonaacion on tihe cransfer requira- 
aencs on four-vear colleges ♦ 

• 30 low-income college ^cudencs vera 
hired^ trained, and assigned co ad- 
vise and Cucor low-income high 
school and Communicy Collage scu- 
dencs 



'To -iciiize college 
icudencs of similar 
income backgrounds to 
provide peer advise- 
3enc and cucoring for 
low- income high school 
and Conmunicy College 
scudencs 



• 296 low- income high school 
3tud«nc3 received an average 
of 1-1/2 hours of individual 
aod/or group cucora 

O 296 low- income high school 
studencs received peer id- . 
viaemenc from college stu- 
dents 

• Three seminars on college 
adxaission cescs were con- 
ducced for 92 low-income 
high school students a c 
three high schools 

Three career info rmac ion days 
"^wera conducced for 7i lowr 
income high school 3 cud en Cs 

• 65 parancs attended inf or- 
^lacion workshops 

• ?3 lew- income Communicy Col- 
lege scudencs received peer 
advlaeoenc from four-year 
college scudencs 

• Two workshops were offered, 
•wich 65 Conmunicy College" 

studencs attending 



• 39 low-income college scu- 
dencs were hired, cralned, 
and assigned to advise and 
tutor 



Suirmrary^ 



Eigh school scudencs served (unduplicaced niimber> : 296 
Communicy College scudencs served (unduplicaced number; : 93 

College scuaencs employed as peer tucors or advisors (unduplicaced number) : 39 

Scud en ts ser/ed (unduplicaced number) : 389 

Total e:q)endicurss, 1981-32: $78,0D0 

Tocal sxp end i Cures per scudent served: S 200. 51 



Source: California Posesecondary iducacion Commission, f^iii^^crai Coast Consorcium. 
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y in implemeatiag acftivities planned for Coaununity College students. 
Only two of the four pl^anned workshops for Coramuaity College stu- 
dents were held, and attendance was only three-fourths of 'that 
expected. 



ACHIEVEMENT OF OBJECTIVES 



The number of ethnic minority students generally, and Chicano/Latino 
students in particular, who have enrolled in college after graduat- 
ing from the three high schools served by^the project has slightly 
decreased during the three years in which Project AQUI has been in 
operation. In a comparison of the co,llege-going rates in Fall 1981 
with Fall 1979 (the year prior to the start of the Cal-SOAP Pra- 
gram) , the number of Chicano/Latino students going to public two^ 
and four-year colleges decreased by 7 and 3, respectively (Table 
3). The total number of ethnic minorities going to public two- and 
four-year colleges decreased by 3 each- 

During the past two academic years, Project 'AQUI has begun working 
with high school seniors, and project staff, therefore, expected 
increasing numbers of these graduates to enroll in college. A% 

TABLE 3 College-Going Rates Among Students^ Served hy 
Project AQUI — Cal-SOAP Consortium, 1979-1981 

Number Enrolling in . Nuntoer Enrolling fn Numtjer Enrolling in 





University of California 


California Stat^ University 


Community Colleges 


Change fn 








Change 






Change 






Change 


Numoer Enrolling 




' Fall 


Fall 


1979 


Fall 


Fall 


1979 


Fall 


Fall 


1979 


in College 


high School 


1979 


1981 


to 198r 


1979-. 


1981 


to 1981 


1979 


1981 


to 1981 


1979 to 1981 


ladependencfi 


















it 




Blacks 


* 0 


I 




3 


5 






3 


-2 


+1 


Hispaaics 




2 




7 


6 






3 - 


-2 


-2 


rllipiaos 


2 


2 


0 


3 


4 




k 0 


0 


' 0- 


-4 


Saq Jose 






















Slacks 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 ' 


+1 


1 


2 


+1 


+2 


Hispaaics 


4 


1 


-3 


6 


/ 


+1 


19 


24 


+5 




Filipinos 


1 


I 


0 


I 


0 


-1 


0 


2 


+2 


+1 


Saata Claca 
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. " +1 
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-1 
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Hispaiiics 


Q 


0 


0 


4 


3 


-1 


17 


7 


-10 


-11 


Filipiaos 


0 


0 


0 


•> 


2 


0 


' A, 


6 


*4 


+4 
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0 


I 


+1 


4 


3 


+4 


T 

/ 


5 


-2 


+3 


Hispaaics 


5 


3 


-2 


17 


16 


-1 


41 


34 


-7 ' 


-10 . 


^iliplaos 


'3 


. 3 


0 


11 
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2 


3 


t6 


+1 


Source: Call 
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Poscsecoadary Iducacioa Cocamlasioa. 



































potential .evidence of the proje-ctVs effectiveness , the project 
director expected 90 percent of the graduates served by the project 
to apply for college admission in the fall, wit^h 75 percent of them 
enrolling in college-level academic study. Available data on the 
62 June 1981 graduates indicate that this objective was not achieved. '\ 
Apptoximately 70 percent applied for admission, and a Commission 
staff telephone survey of those who^ applied indicated ttat less 
than half of the 62 enrolled in college. 

An important vreason for the limited growth in the number of target 
students enrolling ir/ college is that' the students receiving ser- 
vices had compiled poor academic records, and were generally ineli- 
gible for college. For example, at ^an Jose High School,' the- 
average GPA of students entering Project AQUI in Fall 1980 was 
1,45, having failed 26 percent of the courses previously attempted. 
(After one semester in the project, the average GPA was raised to 
1.77, with 20 perqent of the classes attempted during the year not 
completed!) At Independence and Santa Clara High Schools., the 
entering GPA was 1.60 and 1.80, respectively, with a 20 percent , 
failure rate in the courses previously attempted. ^ Despite the 
improvement in grade point ayerage of project students at some tiigh 
schools, the number of low-income, ethnic minority students who 
were prepared for college-level work was not substantially changed. 



FINANCIAL SUPPORT 



The member institutions of Project AQUI have not demonstrated 
consistent and growing financial support (Table 4). Four of the 
six postsecondary institutions who made matching contributions in 
1979-80 (Evergreen Valley Community ^College , Mission College, San 
Jose State University, and the University of California at Santa 
Cruz) stopped these contributions in 1982. Only two (San Jose City 
College and Santa Clara University) have made" financial contribu- 
tions in each of the four year's of the project'. The total institu- 
tional funding match decreased from $65,072 in 1979-80 to $39,000-^. 
in 1981-82. The total amount of direct State funding has also 
decreased each year, from $51,000 in 1979-8a to $36,530 in 1982-83. 
(The director of the project expects to increase institutional 
funding for 1982-83 with $18,440 from the South Bay Area Health 
Education Center- )' 



INTERINSTITUTIONAL jCOORDINATION 

The Central Coast EOP/S Consortium existed prior to the establish- 
ment of Cal-SOAP, and that consortium has continued to develop as a 
vehicle for cooperative outreach efforts among the colleges within 
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that region.' As a special project of the consortium, however, 
Project AQUI appears to have had minimal, if any, impact on improv- 
ing interinstitutional efforts. Project AQUI has not organized or 
sponsored multi-institution events such as campus visits, counselor 
workshops, and college fairs, which involve the cooperative efforts 
of staff from the neighboring secondary afid postsecondary institu^ 
tions. The project has essentially functioned as an autonomous 
office providing tutorial and counseling services, rather than as 
an office structured to pull together and enhance ^the services 
offered by oth^r institutions. 



0 










TABLE 4 Project AQUI Institutional Matching Contribu-- 


tions, IQIQ-SO to 


1982-83 








Institution 








Proposed 


1979780 


1980-81 


1981-82 


1982-83- 


Evergreen Valley Community 










College 


$ 5,000 


$ 5,000 


$ 5,000 


0 


San Jose City College 


5,000 


5,000 


5,000 


$ 6,000 


Mission College 


5,000 


5,000 


3,500 


0 


Santa Clara University 


5,000 


1,000 


1,000 


1,000 


University of California, 










Santa Cruz 


22,572 


10,000 


2,500 


0 


San Jose State University 


22,500 


10,000 


10,000 


0 


Independence High School 


0 


0 


2,000 


2,000 


Santa Clara High School 


0 


0 


0 


1,000 


West Valley College 


0 


0 


5,000 


5,000 


Skyline College 


0 


0 


0 


5,832 


San Jose High School * ^ 


■ 0 


0 


0 


2,000 


Mt'. View — Los Altos Higji Schools 


0 


0 


0 


5,000 


Kiwanis Club 


0 


• 0 


0 


5,000 


South Bay Area Health Education 










Center 


. ■ 0 


0 


0 


18 ,440 


Ohlone College 


0 


0 


5,000 


0 


TOTALS 


$65,072 


$41,400 


$39,000 


$51,272 



Source: California ^tudeat Aid Coramissioa 
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CONSTANCY OF DEVELOPMENT 

While Project AQUI has been generally stable in the obj:fi^tives a^d 
activities which it proposes each year, it has suffered considerable 
instability in their implementation. For example, in each of the 
past two years, the project has planned to provide tutorial and 
counseling services to six secondary schools. However, only three 
high schools have actually received those services throughout the 
entire year. In 1981-82, two schools in Newark and Fremont were 
identified to receive services. In, 1982-83, these schools were 
replaced by schools in Mountain View' and Daly City. Thus in the 
past two years, the project has not provided services consistently 
to specific schools and to the students enrolled in those schools. 
As Tiote4, earlier, the institutional membership of ,the project has 
fluctuated. In addition, during its first fiscal year, the "project 
"suffered from administrative difficulty. The director resigned 
a-fter six months, with the project's advisory committee and then an 
interim director completing the year. During subsequent years, 
straffing has been stable. 



EFFECTIVE ADMINISTRATION 



In a Commission staff survey of members of the Central Coast Consor- 
tium, four of the eight respondents expressed dissatisfaction with 
the work .of the current director and his administrative skills. 
Further, the majority of these respondents felt that during its 
first two years of operation the project had not achieved its 
objectives or those of the enabling legislation. However , some of 
the respondents felt that during the current year the project has 
made considerably more progress. 



SUMMARY 

The Central Coast EOP/S Consortium— Project AQUI--was ineffective 
in achieving the objectives that it established for itself. Durihg 
the first three years of operation, the Project demonstrated dimin- 
ishing institutional financial support, inconsistent services to 
^secondary school students, and ineffective administrat^ion. 
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THE EAST BAY CAL-SOAP CONSORTIUM 

The East Bay Cal-SOAP Consortium is an is-member project involving 
the University of California at BerBfeley; California State Univer- 
sity at Hayward; five Community Colleges; five parochial high 
schools; the Berkeley, Oakland, and Richmond Unified School Dis- 
tricts; the Spanish Speaking Citizen* s Foundation; and Stiles Hall, 
This Consortium was developed through the Educational Guidance ^ 
Center, a federally funded Talent Search Project operating in' 
Berkeley at Stiles Hall since 1969/ The availability of Cal-SOAP 
funds in 1979 enabled the existing project to expand its informa- 
tional/motivational services and to initiate an intensive tutorial 
^and college counseling component. 

• F, 

During the first two years of Cal-SOAP funding, the project es^^en- 
tially functioned as an extension of the Talent Search Project. 
The administrative- staff of the Cal-SOAP project had all worked 
previously with the Educational Guidance Center, and during 1979-81, 
the staff from both projects worked together on most activities. 
Beginning in 1981-82, the East Bay Cal-SOAP Consortium increasingly 
functioned as an independent project witW an advisory board and, as 
of September 1982, with a full-time director* .The admini&trative 
headquarters for the project remain at Stiles Hall in Berkeley. 

The services provided by the project have three components: (1) 
peer advising about postsecondary opportunities for students at 
five parochial schools, (2) a Saturday School for low-income high 
school students, and (3) peer counseling about transfer opportuni- 
ties for Community College students. College students are hired 
and trained to work as peer advisers at St. Elizabeth^s, Bishop 
O'Dowd, Holy Names, St. Joseph' s-Notre Dame, and St. Mary's High 
Schools . ^ These private schools were selected rather than public 
schools because the project administration felt that^private school 
students need services more than public school students in the East 
Bay because of the number of outreach programs offered in this area 
byi local four-year universities. The. Saturday School is operated 
at Stiles Hall and provides individual and group tutoring, decision- 
making workshops , assertiveness training , college entrance exam 
preparation, career exploration services, study skills workshops, 
and tutoring in math, English,, and foreign languages. The Saturday 
School staff states that their program "duplicates th.e type, of 
services to be found oh a typical college campus so that our stxx^ 
dents will actively seek out such help once they begin their college 
careers." 
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Implementation OF activities' " ^ ■ ' 

During 1981-82, the East 'Bay Consortium initiated all of its planned 
activities. .^However, the number of high school and Community 
College students receiving ^he services has been substantially 
lower than expected (Table 5). For eXampie, while the Saturday 
School planned to serve 200 students who .would attend^at least 
three sessions each year, only 74 students participate* at least 
three times during 1980-81, and only 36 did so during 1981-?2, 
Similarly ,^ while the project expecteti to provide peer counseling 
services for 600 Community College students, only 208 participated 
in the project during 1981-82, 



A(^IEVEMENT OF OBJECTIVES ^ • * 

Levels of achievement - have been mixed amo^ the high school partici- 
pants in this project. A Commission telephone survey of 62 percent 
of the twelfth-grade participants who attended the^ Saturday School 
at least once in 1981-82 revealed that 90 percent had enrolled in 
college the following year. Half of those reached were enrolled in 
public four-year colleges, 24 percent were attending public two-year 
colleges, and 17 percent were registered at independent institu^ 
tions. Although most of these students were probably college bound 
prior to attending Saturday School, they reported that the ^oject 
had helped them, particularly through tutoring, career counseling, 
and preparation for/the SAT test. On the more negative side, among 
students being advised at four of the five parochial schools, no 
greater number are enrolAag in college now than prior to the 
project. In a comparison #F their collegergoing rates,, five fewer 
ethnic minority students and 14 fewer white students enrolled in 
the University of California in Fall 1981 than in Fall 1979. (More 
than 40 percent of the participants in this component of the project 
are white, with 35 percent Black and 18 percent Hispanic.) During 
the same time period, eight fewer ethnic minority students and 32 
fewer white students enrolled in t&e Community Colleges* The only 
segment in which there was an increase was the State University, 
which enrolled five more ethnic minority students and 13 more. white 
students from these high schools. In short,* fewpr graduates of 
these schools are enrolling in public colleges after two years of 
involvement with the project than occurred prior to its start 
(Table 6). , ' . ■ 
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TABLE 5 East Bay Cal-SOAP 
Activities, 1981^1 



"onsortium Propossi 

2 \ 



and Actual 



Goals 



To raise achleveaenc 
levels of iow-iacome 
high school scudenca 



To provide iaforyatioa 
about posC3econdpry 
oppcrtunicie* wo| low- 
income high school 
sCudenCs -s.f 



To assise low- income 
Cotnaunic/ Cclle-^-a stu- 
denes in craiHscerring 
CO :our-year colleges 



To utilize college 
3cudencs of siniiiar 
income backgrounds co 
provide peer advise- 
sent and tutoring for 
low-income students 



Proposed Activities 



tuaSnCS 



^ctual Actlvltiss 



•^200 low*>income high school stuc 
participate at least three times in 
a Saturday program and receive as- 
sertivencss training, decision-making 
vor^Mhops, college entrance exam 
preparation, career exploration ser-^ 
vices, study sldll^ workshops, and 
Storing in math, English, and for- 
eign languages 

• 200 low-income students attending 
four parochial high schools receive 
peer advising-, about postsecondary 
education 

# 300 low-income high school students 
attend a one-day college inforT.ation 
session 



m 36 lo<?-incomc High school 
studenCs participated at 
least ^hree times in the 
Saturday progr^^ 




• 100 low-income high school jtudencs 
attend a one-day career inioraacicn 
seminar 



• 600 iow-].ncoae Community College sfi 
dents advised about transfer oppor- 
tunities through peer counselors 



• 135 low-Jldcpme students 
attenditfe tour parochial 
high schoojjS received 
advising 

• Approximateiy 500 high. school 
students afitanded a College 
Information t)ay at Hills Col- 
lege, which was jointly spon- 
sored by the Sast 3ay Consor- 
tium and a University and 
College Opportunity project 
funded through tne State De- 
partment of Education 

© "iO low- income students attended 
a career information seminar 
on May L at Fremont High \ 
School J 

• 208 low-income Community Col- 
lage students vera iid'/lsed " 
about transfer opportunities 



• aOO Community College students par- • Oata not available to deter- 
ticipate in six workshops and receive • mine 
financial aid and application assi3-'(% ^ ^ 

tance for transfer to four-year in- 
stitutions 



# 24 low-i^income college students vere 
hired, trained, and assigned to tutor 
and advise students in the Sacurday 
program and in schools In the Consor- 
tium 



♦ 23 iow-^lncome college students 
vere hired, trained; and 
assigned to c-dvise and tutor 



Summary 



High school students ^served •''unduplicated number) : 735 

Community College students served (unduplicated number) ; 208 

College students employed as peer " tutors, or advisors (unduplicated number;: 27 

Students served (unduplicated number) : 943 ^ , 

Total expenditures, L98'l-82: 3L24,o52. 

Total expenditures per student ser.'ed: 3132,19 



EKLC 



Source: California ?ostsecondary , Education Coenmission, from Ease Bay Consortium. 
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TABLE 6 College-Going Rates Among Students Served by 
the East Bag Cai-SOAJP Consortium, 1979-1981 

« 

Numbtr Enrolling In ."dumber Enrolling, in Number Enrolling In 

Univtrsity of California California State University Canimunitv Colleges _^^?"f* 

Change uhange 

Fan Fall 1979 . , rail Fall 1979 
Hiqn SchQol 1979 - ^31 to ?981 1979 193] CO 1981 



Bishop O'Dowd 












11 


+7 


Blacks 


7 


5 




-2 


4 


His panics 


X 


0 




-1 


2 


0 


-2 


Filipinos 


3 ^ 


0 




-3 


0 


0 


0 


WhiC«s 


33 


16 




-19 


13 


14 


+1 


St. Elizabetli 
















Blacks 


1 


0 




-1 


1 


4 


+3 


Hispjoics 


1 


0 




-1 


"2 


1 


-1 


^ rilipinos 


0 


3 




^•3 


0 


1 ^ 


+1 


Whices 


1 


1 




0 


1 


2 


+1 

• 


St. josepb* s 
















.Vocre Dame 
















Blacks 


2 


0 




-2 


1 




-1 


Hispamcs 


0 


0 




0 


0 


T 
4. 


f2 


Filipinos 


"0 


0 




0 


a 


0 


0 


Vhites 


3 


*♦ 




+1 


0 


4 


+4 


St. Gary's 
















Blacks 


-4 


6 




■f2 




1 


-4 


H:^spanics 


2 


1 




-I ^ 




0 




FiliDiQOS 


I 








3 


0 


. 0 


Whites 


3 


6 






. I 


' 3 




TOTAL 
















Blacks 




11 




-3 


11 


*16 




Hispanics 




1 




-*3 


4 


3 


-1 


Filipinos 


4 


5 




^■1 


0 


1 


+1 


'-whites 


46 


32 




-14 


15 


28 


^•13 







Change 


Mufflcer Enro 11 i ng 


^ Fall 


Fail' 


1979 


in College 


1979 


1981 


to 1981 


^979 to 1981 




U 




-3 


0 ^ 


0 
0 


(I 

••4 

0 


-7 
-3 


46 


21 


-25 


*43 


12 


9 


-3 


-1 


7 


10 


+3 


+1 


0 




+2 


+0 


4 


2 


«•*) 


- 1 


2 


3 


+6 


-+3 


5 




-1 


+1 




0 


• 4 


.4 


10 


* 


-1 


*4 


10 


10 


0 


-2 


0 


\ 


^1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


-1 


3 


4 


-4 


+6 


43 


33 


-5 


-3 


16 


15 


-I 


-5 






-2 


0 


63 


36 


-32 


-34 



Sotirbe: Calif ocnia Postaecondary Education Connnission. 
f 



FINANCIAi: SUPPORT 

The East Bay SOAP Consortium has had generally consis*tent and 
stable financial support from its member institutions (Table 7) . 
The largest coq^tributors have been Stiles Hall, Berkeley, and the 
University of California at Berkeley, which annually provide about 
85 percent of the program* s matching contributions. Mills College 
terminated its financial contribution in 1981-82, as did Merritt 
College this year* (Both colleges hava continued their involvement 
in the project, however, donating staff time.) California State 
University, Hayward, joined the Consortium in 1981-82 and is provid- 
ing an $8,000 contribution annually. ' 
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TABLE 7 East Bay Cal-SOAP Consortium Institutional ■ 
Matching Contributions, 1979-80 tp 1982-83 

' Proposed 4 

Institution / 1979-80 1980-81 1981-82^ 1982-83 



Stiles Hall, Berkeley ^ 


$35,178 


$24,634- 


$28,709 


$57,491 


University of" California, 










Berkeley 


25,000 


25,000 


25,000 


25,000 


Mills College 


1,400 


2,100 


0» 


0 


College of Alameda 


0 


1,600 


1,600 


1,600 


Contra Costa College 


- 0 


1,600 


1,600 


1,600 


Merritt College 


0 


1,600 


1,600 


0 


Laffey College 


0 


1,600 


9., 600 


1,600 


California State tiniversity. 










Hayward ^ 


0 


0 


8,000 


8,000 


TOTALS 


$61,578 


$59,134 


$68,109 


$75,231 



Source: California Student Aid Commission. 

INTERINSTITUTIONAL COORDINATIOl^ 

• / 

During the first two years of its operation, the Eas^i Bay Consortium 
did not work effectively as an intersegmental effbrt to improve the 
coordination of eicisting out>reach programs* The project was essen- 
tially an extension of .a federally funded Talent Search project, 
rather than a consortium of educational institutions. During the 
past year, the project has begun to function as an interinsti- 
tutional effort, sponsoring events such as a Career Day at Fremont 
High School on May, 1 and a College and University Day in Berkeley 
on October 9, Monthly board meetings have also beeq^ initiated, 
with good attendance and information sharing among participants. 
Nonetheless, in a Commission survey of members of the project's 
advisory board, one respondent stated, "the ' Cal-SOAP Project has 
not yet developed a strong coordination role with respect to the 
outreach activities of the consortium's member institutions . * .K* 
Our office has initiated very few cooperative efforts with other 
postsecondary institutions as a result of the Cal-SOAP Project. 
These efforts have been limited primarily to participation in 
Cal-SOAP-sponsored College and^ Career Information Days and joint 
meetings with EOPS personnel . . . In short, tbe Consortium 

does not have a strong record in 'interinstitutional coordination, 
but is. now making progress in this area. 
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CONSTANCY OF DEVELOPMENT . . 

There has generally been stability among the membership', staffing, 
and7activi?ies of the East Bay Consortium. T|ie.- involvement with 
parpchi^iyschools in the Consortium and the operation of the Satur- 
dayXtutorial program was an integral part of the initial proposal, \^ 
and these components have been continued aad ifnproved over the past 
three years. The primary area where the proj-ect has demonstrated 
some instability has* been in the administration. The individual 
with initial responsibilities in this area left during the third 
year and was replaced by a three-person team with administrative 
responsibilities. In September »1982, one ' individual was selected 
from the team to assume the position of project dlrectoi;. General- 
ly, however, the^'project has demonstrated goa4 stability and consis- 
t^ncy of services. 



EFFECTIVE ADMINISTRATION 

A Commission survey of schools, served by the East Bay Consortium 
) . and of members of the advisory board indicates general satisfaction 
with the quality of project administration. Representatives of the 
parochial schools report that the tutors and counselor aides were 
well trained aad reliable. The ar«ii where the project administra- 
tion has been weak has been the lack of systematic collection of 
I data about the clients served, as well as the lack of specific, 
/objectives for the Cal-SOAP project as distinct from those of the 
Educational Guidance Center in^the initial years. . ^ * 

. • * t -ft 

SUMJ/LARY 

.The East Bay Cal-SOAP Consortium was effective in achieving some of 
J the objectives it established for itself ■ particularly during the 
past. 12 months. During the first two years of its operation, the 
Consortium functioned essentially as an exte.nsion of a federally ' 
funded Talent Search project. During *the third year, the Consortium 
demonstrated greater effectiveness in th^ coordination of existing 
outreach programs, increased institutiona^l financial 'supporjr, and 
continued stability ii^ membership and activities. 



( FOUR. 
THE SAN DIEGO COUNTY GAL-SOAP GONSORTIUM 



The , San Diego County Cal-SOAP Consortium as established in 1979 
^included the University of California Sys^tfemw^de and the University 
of California, San Diego^ S^n Diego^^afe^ University, United States 
International University , /the four Community College^ of the San 
Diego Community College District — City, Mesaj Miramar, and South- 
western — and the San Diego l^nified School District. This same 
membership has continued to "the present, with the ^addition of Point 
Loma College, the Grossmont Community College District and |ts two 
colleges — Cuyamaca and Grossmont — and Wahupa Educational Enterprises, 
a community agency. The administrative headquarters lot the/ Cons or-^ 
tium have been in the San Diego Unified School district's Guidance 
Center. Th^ primary objective of this project has been to/operate 
a cost-effective system that coordinates and disseminates information 
*to lowri^come and' ethnic minority students about postsecondary 
opportunities*- During the past year, the project has^' alsd begun to 
emphasize improving the preparedness of target students /to ente^r 
and succeed in 'college. ' ^ / 

The five major activities of ' th| .Consortium have been th^ 'operation 
of (1) the 'guidance-aide compoiient which consists of /training, 
placing, and supervising college students to provide pne-to-one 
advising for approximately -4,000 low-income and ethnic minority San. 
Diego high school juniors and seniors; (2) a comprehensive student 
information system \tfhereby academic transcripts of IbwHincome and" 
minority secondary school students are maintained at tjhe project 
office for acceiss by college representatives for recruitment purposes; 
(3) coordination 'ot recruitment visits by postsecondary representa- 
Jiives to the high school; (4) a college information hjot lifte--a 
"toll-free telephone number in .San Diego County- which |:oritains ' 13 
tapes in English and Spanish to answer basic admissions ^nd financial 
aid questions about federal and State student assistance prograTns 
as well ^s about each of the institutions in the Consjortium; aud 
(5) financial aid workshops for students and parents. 

In 1981-82, the project began to hire and train colleg4 students to 
serve as peer tutors for students in the AVID (Advantcement Via 
Individual Determination) Project at Clairemont High[ School— a 
teacher-initiated project designed to prepare low'-incom6 and minority 
students to pursue a four-year college education. Th^ Consortium 
t^s also been involved in in-service » training activitiejs for second- 
ary school counselors by presenting conferences on collejge admissions 



and financial aid. 
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Secondary sthool sti4jdents- have been selected for paf ticif aj-ion in 
the San Diego project on the bas;Ls of two criteria:' (I) Participa- 
tion in the free, lunch program, which has, been the school district's 
single> measure- of family economic status (under 43,3 ,000 annual 
income fbr. a family of four), and/or (2) ethnic miif!?fity background. 
All, seniojrs meeting either of these criteria are served by the 
project. High ^hool juniors are a secondary target group. , The 
number and ethax^\ composition of the high school seniors during the 
operation of the :^roject is summarized in^Table 8. 



TABLE 8 Ethnic Background of High School Seniors 

(the Primary Target Population) in the. San Diego 
Cal-SOAP Project, 1978-1982 . 



Number of Seniors 



Ethnic Background 


. 1978 


Fall 
1979 


Fall 
1980 


Fall 
1981 


Pall 
1982 


Change 
'78 to '80. 


Ch,an( 
78 to" 


Asian (Excluding 
Indo-Chinese) \^ 


201 


281 


245 


265 


233 


+ 42 


+ 32 


Black . ■ 


1,087 J., 069 


1,001 


1,097 


'91'4 


- 86 


-173 


Filipino 


78 


109 




155 


252 


+ 35 


+174 


Hispanic 


897 


886 


'922 


1,004 


1,042 


+ 25 


+145 


Indo-Chinese 


' 57 


80 


135 


300 


527 


+ 78 


+470 


Native American 


13 


14 


15 


11 


23 


+ 2 f 


+ 10 


White 


- 70 


93 


159 


129 


154 


+ 89 


+ 84 


TOTAL 


2,403 2,532 


2,588 


2,961 


3,145 


. +185 


+742 



Source: San Diego County Cal-SOAP Consortium. 

Note: The data for Fall 1978 are presented for purposes of compari- 
son with the data- about the college-going rate --for subsequent 
years. (The San Diego County Cal-SOAP Consortium began serving ^ 
seniors in Fall 1979.) The data in the column '^Change *78 to *8gi"^ 
are presented fo* comparison with the data in Table 10. 



As Table 8 'indiqates , the* size oS* the prospective target group has . 
grown 'each year, and by more than 7pO studentsMuritfg^ the p^st fiye 
'years. Approximately 65 percent of • this increase has been among 
Indo-Chinese students moving- into the San Diego area. The mimber 
of Hispanic and 'Filipino students ha^ increased, with, a similar ^ 
decrease among Black students. ^ ^ 

^ • ... 

Ijuring the four years of the project, its structure and services 
have ' remained generally constant. The three areas of change have 
been (1) the increasing number of high school seniors to be S'^rved 
and, therefore, the need for more ''giiidance aides to work at the 
school sites; (2) an increasing emphasis on training college students 
employed as;peer advisors by other college-based outreach programs 
in San 3)iego (particularly for Southwestern College and California 
State University, San Diego); an(i (3) * working with junior aaxi ? 
•senior high school students below the eleventh-grade level .in a 
specially funded effort initiatfed in Fall 1982 to improve academic 
peirformance . ' * * 




IMPLEMENTATION OF ACTIVITIES 



The San Diego County Cal-SOAP Consortium implemented all but one of 
its- plannejd activities during 1981-82, and it also completed one 
.cooperative activity not originally planned--distribution of a "San 
Diego Area Higher Education Fact Sheet" (Tabl^ 9y. It served the 
anticipated number of high school -seniors but a lower number of 
high school juniors and Community College students than plani^ed. 
Because of an increase of approximately 400 target"" students , the 
Cal-SOAP guidance aides spent a greater amount of time. /serving the 
seniors, and they were, therefore, not able to^begin serving juniors^ 
until April. Jn- the Community College component, the project 
coordinated a teii-week set of visits to Community Colleges by 
representatives from four-year institutions through which 510 
' st^udents received information about the* transfer process. * However, 
follow-up visits scheduled for the spring "were, cancelled );)ecause 
both two- and four-year college representatives felp ample activi- 
ties were already underway, incIViding the activities of the San* 
Diego Community College District Student Affirmative Action Transi- 
tion Project. \ . . 

ACHIEVEMENT OF OBJECTIVES 

This is the only one of the five projects which, has sufficient 
information on the high school target population to permit pre- and 




TkBLE 9 San Diego County Cal-SOAP ^ 

and Actual Activities, 1981-'82 




urn Proposed' 



Proposed Activities 



Actual -Activities 



To raise achieveaenc 
levels of low-tacom« 
lUgh school 3Cuci«ncs 



To provide inforaa- 
cion abouc ?03C- 
aecondary opporcucii- 
cies CO Low-iacome 
high acaool acudeacs 



m Coooerace with che AVID Projecc^ac 
Clairetaonc Hl?h School' by hiriu? ar»d 
cralRia? ei«hc pear 3^ors (college 
scudencs) eo assise A lev- Income 
high school scudencs^ch aach, 
English, and scudy skills training 

• Cooperate vich che AVTO Sucaner Bridge 
Project to provide L3 coilege-boiind 
graduating seniors vich incansive 
academic skill oreparacion 

• 2,961 cargec high achool senior^ re- 
ceive one-co-one advlsemenc ;rom 
guidance aides (college scudencs) 



• 3,000 cargec high school juniors re- 
ceive one-co-one advisenenc rroa 
guidance aides (college scudencs) 



• U financial aid workshops to be 
Traid for 1.500 target students and 
their patsncs 

• •^•e financial aid and college in- 
fonaacion vorkshoo to be held for 
L25 counselors and advisors among 
the Consoctirim iascitutions 

• Two neighborhood "College .Nighcs'* 
CO be held for jOO targec high 
school scudencs and their parents 



• Maintain a collage i,af onnation 
"hot Line," to receive at least 
1.500 calls for toUage information 

• provide posts^condarv institutions 
vtch inrorjjatlon regarding eligi- 
biiicy characteristics or career 
choices of low- income high school 
seniors, so that 5.0CO packets of 
raaterials are raaiied to these 
students at thoir aomes :ron che 
colleges 

• Iiot inicialiy proposed 
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# Eight peer tutors were cralned 
to assist 57 low-incoae high 
school scjdants in the A.VID 
' Project 



• The AVID Summer Bridge Project 
vas not held 



• 2,958. cargst high scnool 
seniors received one-to-one 
advisement from guidance aides 
(collage students) 

• 975 Low-income hi^h school 
juniors received one-to-one 
advisement from guidance aides 
( 10 liege students) x 

• U financial aid workshops were 
held for 1.567 tirget scudents 
and cheir parencs 

• Twcx workshops were r.eld 'on 
November i. 9. and December 9) 
wich 22* counselors and ad- 
visors actending 

• Two neighborhood College 
N'ighcs (on December 9. 1981 
and Harch 23, 1982) vera held 
wich 993 scudencs and L39 
paranca. oarticipacing 

• 722 calls were received by 
che collage informa^^ion "hoc 
line" ^ 

• 12,684 packacs 2Z rcacerlal^ 
were mailed by i^jdividuai 
poacsecondary iascitucions, 
as a consequence of the Cal- 
SOA? Inrormacian syscem. 
19,306 packets of aacarials 
were discribucsd dlreccly by o 
the Cal-50AP Project. 



The San Diego .\raa Financial 
""Aid Directors and tne SOAP 
Project c^operacivel'/ pre- 
pared a "San Diego Area 
Higher Sducacicn Fact Sheec'^ 
wnich was discribuced to^ 
^bproxitdtaiy 300 staff from 
area secoadary schools. Com- 
tiunity Colleges, anc com- 
•aunit" ^^encLrS ^ 

(continaed) 



V 



TABLE. 9 ( continued) 



goals 



Proposed Activities 



Actual Activities 



To assise Low*^ Income 
Cocnunicy College 
3Cud«ncs In crans* 
£*rring Co fo^r-y«ar 
colleges 



rojiCilize college 
ac^dencs of similar 
Incdme backgrounds 
CO provide peer ad- 
vlseaenc and cucortng 
for Low- income high 
school and Communlcy 
College 3 cud en cs 



• 1,000 lov*lncome Cocmunlcy College 
scudencs receive advising from ouc- 
reach officers represencing f our-^ 
year Insclcuclons 

• 33 low-locome scudeacs ac 3outh- 
vescem Cooaaunit/ College receive 
Incenslve advising on cransfer 
scracegles 



•# 29 college scudencs ate hilled and 
cralned. co assise High school 
counselors in advising high school 
seniors and Juniors .ac L5 high 
schools 



• Etghc college scudencs are trained 
CO vork wlch che AVID Frojecc ac 
Clalremonc High Schoa< . 



• 310 low-iaccme Cooauaicy 
College scudencs were advised 
by oucreach officers repra- 
sencing four-year Inscicuclons 

• 35 scu4encs ac SouChwesrera 
College participaced In a 

• seminar series aud counseling 
se'ssioas cancer ing on crans- 
farring co four-j'ear colleges 

• Z9 college scudencs were hired 
^ and cralned co assise high 

school cout^selors. Xn addi- 
cioni 22 college scjidencs were 
cralned as guidance' aides for 
Souchvescern College and for 
C3U» San Diego (che HDL\? 
Projecc) . 

• Sighc college scudencs vere 

rained co work wich ciie AVtD 
?rojecc ac Clalremonc High 
School 



nSurrrpary 



High school scudencs receiving advisemenc 'undupLicacea number): 3,933 

Communlcy College scudencs receiving advis^enc ^Jnduplicacad number): 

Secondary school scaff receiving services (unduplicacad number) : 222 

College scudencs employed as peer cucors or advisors (undupUcaced number): 29 

Scudencs served/ (unduplicaced number): 4,478 

Tocal expendicures, 198.1-32: 5251,609 

local expendicuras per scudenc seri/ed: 356. 19 ^ 



Source: California Poscsacondary iducacion Commission, from San 3iegd Councy Cal-3CAP :cnsorcium. 
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post-comparisons of college-going rates. An increasing number of 
the target students in the schools served by the project are enrolling 
in college* Data provided through the Commis^sion^s information 
system indicate that an increasing number o| Black, Hispanic, and 
Filipino students from San Diego^s 14 high s<!&ools are enrolling, in 
public four-year colleges (Table 10). In F^ll 1981, for example, 
25 more Black, Hispanic, and Filipino gradijiates enrolled in .the 
University of California than in Fall 1979, when the project started. 
An increase of 33 Black, Hispanic,, and Filipino students occurred 
at the California State University during the same period, as did a 
19-student increase in enrollment at \f.wo-year institutions* The 
increase in enrollment of Black students in/ four-year colleges from 
these high schools is particularly impressive given the decrease in 
the number of Black stud^ents in the project's target population 
during the same time period (see Table- 8).; While the total number 
of "Black, Filipino, and Hispanic students /in the target population 
decreased by 26 from Fall 1978 to Fall 1980, the aumber of Black, 
Filipino, and Hispanic students from th^s target population who 
enrolled in college during the same tim^ period increased by 77, 
and the increase is distributed over all three public segments. 

The project has developed a cost-ef fectiVe system to coordinate aad 
disseminate information to low-income a|id ethnic minority students 
about postsecondary opportunities. During 1981-82, it . disseminated 
19,306 packets of information to target Students, while postsecondary 
institutions utilized the system to distribute an additional 12,684 
packets to prospective students. In addition, every low-income and 
ethnic minority senior- in San Diego secondary schools met at least 
once on a one-to-one basis with a college student trained as a 
guidance aide. 



FINANCIAL SUPPORT 

/ 

The project has had strong financial support from its member insti- 
tutions (Table 11). Each year, the amount of funds committed to it 
by the participating institutions/ has increased. Over the first 
three years, the amount expanded/ by 55 percent, from $88,500 to 
$136,950* \rfhile the largest contributions annually have been made 
by the University of California Systemwide Office, all of the 
member institutions have made significant contributions. 



INTERINSTITUTIONAL COORDINATION 

The project has been effective in improving the coordination of 
existing outreach programs, /in a Commission survey of representa- 
tives of the Consortium members, all 11 respondents agreed that the 
project has been successful in this area* The representative of 



TABLE 10 College-Going Rates Among Students Served by 

San Diego County Cal-^SOAP Consortium, 1979" 1981 



Hloh School 



Numoer ' Enroll ing In 
UniversUv of California 
Change 

Fall Fall 1979 



^979 



1981 



10 1981 



NufflDtr Enrolling In 
California State University 
unange 

Fall Fall 1979 
1979 1981 toJiil 



Numder Enrol ling fn 
Community Colleges 



Fall 
1979 



Fall 
1981 



Change 
1979 
to 1981 



Change in 
Numoer Enrol 1 ing 
\r\ Col lege 
1979 to '981 



Blacks 


0 


3 


•^3 


1 


2 


+1 


18 


22 


+4 


+8 


Hispaalcs 


3 


3 


0 


2 




0 


lo 








riliplaos 


4 




•A 


U 


u 


w 


0 


1 


+2 


0 


Crawfocd 
















42 






Blacks 


5 


0 


* -5 


6 


7 


+1 


43 


•I 


-5. 


Hi3paaics 


0 


3 


■♦■3 


3 


5 


t2 


AC 


1 o 




-1 


Filipiaos 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 
I 




w 


T 
4> 


+2 


+3 


Heary 








- 












-15 


Blacks 


2 


I 


-I 


9 


7 


-2 


51 


39 


-12 


Hispaoics 


6 


2 




6 


3 


-3 


20 


23 


+3 


-A 


Flllplaos 


■\ 


0 


-l 


U 


•> 




1 
1 


1 




+2 


Hoover 






















Blacics 


3 


0 


-3 


I 


0 


-I 


a 


9 


+ 1 


-3 


Hispanics 
Filipinos 


3 


0 


-3 


10 


6 


-4 


34 


1 1 
Jl 


-J 


-lU 


U 


V 


U 


1 
I 


u 


• 1 
1 


Q 


2 


+2 


+1 


Xearay 


- 














23 






3lacics 


2 


n 


0 


2 


3, 


+1 


39 


-16 


-15 


iiispaalcs 


I 


4 


+3 


3 




+1 


jj 




- / 


•1 


Filipinos 


3 


■J 


•A 


•a 


1 
1 


• > 


1 
1 




+8 


+u 


La Jolla 






















Slacks 


I 


I 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


6 


^A 


+2 


Hiipanics 
Filipinos 








2 


3 


+1 


12 


A 

9 


-J 


-H 


"J 


1 
1 


"1 


0 ^ 

U 


—I- y 


Q 


Q 


0 


0 




Lincoln 






















Blacks 


I 


4 


r3 


4 


14 


+10 


61 


46 


-15 


-2 


Hispani cs 


I 


0 


-I 


0 




+2 


7 


5 


-2 


-1 


.Filipinos 


0 


0 


0 


0 


U 


A 

u 


A 
U 


u 






Madison . 


















+18 


+7 


Blacks 


I ^ 


1 


+1 


0 


3 




30 


4a 


Hispanic 3 


0 


3 




3 


7 


+4 


25 


27 


+2 


+li 


Filipinos 


3 


2 




•> 


J 




A 
U 




*T n 


+10* 


Mira Mesa 




















+23 


Slacks 


0 


4 


1 


0 


I 


+ 1 


2 


25 


r23 


Hispanics 


0 


6 




I 


4 


-3 


3 


12 


•♦•12 


+-i 


Filipinos 


0 


! n 
iO 


+10 


•> 


a 

o 




rt 

Vi 


v> 




*38 


Mission Bay 






















BJlacks 


0 . 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


3 


-2 


-2 


Hispanics 


0 


\ 
\ 


+ 1 


2 


0 


_ A 






"py 


TO 


Filipinos 


I 


0 




0 




A 

u 


A 

u 


1 
1 


^1 
^1 


a 


Morse 






















Blacics 


3 






9 


10 


+1 


lib 


89 


-27 


-27 


liispanxcs 
Filip inos 


I 








]^ 


-3 


23 


23 


0 


0 


3 


11 


*3 


3 


10 


+7 




13 


+7 


^17 


Point Loma 






















Blacks 


I 


3 


+2 


1 


u 


_i 
*l 




1 rt 
iv 




-6 




0 




+5 


0 


3 


+3 


14 


18 


+4 


+12 


Filipinos 


I 


0 


"I 


0 


I 


*l 


0 


0 


0 


0 


San Diego 






















Blacks 


I 




*l 


8 


3 


-5 


44 


24 


-20 


-24 


Hispanics 


3 


5 


+2 


4 




+3 


104 


90 


-14 


-9 


Filipinos 


I 


0 


-I 


2 


0 


-2 


0 


3 


+3 


0 


Serra 






















Blades 


L 


0 


-I 


3 


2 


-I 


a 


14 


t6 


+4 


Hispanics 


0 


I . 


rl 


1 


0 


-I 


6 


6 


0 


0 


Filipinos 


2 


2 


0 


I 




rl 


0 


6 


+6 


+7 


TOTAL 






















Blacks 


:3 


26 


+3 


44 


S7 


•13 


443 


402 


-46 


-30 


Hispaaa.cs 




41 


+19 


41 






327 


323 


+ 1 


+:6 


Filipinos 


26 


29 ' 


+3 


14 


23 




8 


72 




+81 



o 

ERIC 
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TABLE 11 San Diego County Cal-SOAP Consortium Institutional 
Matching Contributions, 1979-80 to 1982-83 





1979-80 


1980-81 


1981-82 


r 1 vijus^u 

1982-83 


University of California 
at San Diego 


9X0 1 UUU 


6 It; nnn 

9 1D.|UUU 


^ 1 A 107 

ft 


9 -L*T 1 ^ J i 


University of California 
at Systerawide 


30,000 


30,000 


30,000 


30,000 


San Diego State University 


23,000 


21,000 


11,000 


14,000 


San Diego Community 
uoxxege iiisuricu 




912 


1,200 


1,060 


Southwestern College 


7,000 


2,452' 


18,088 


18,375 


US International University 


0 


6,000 


6,000 


10,000 


Point Loma College 


0 


950 


1,792 


1,600 


Wahupa Enterprises 


0 


9,800 


10,190 


9,800 


Cuyamaca College 


0 


0 


0 


3,068 


Grossmont College 


0 


0 


0 


4,956 


College District 


0 . 


0 


p 


2,^45 


San Diego City College . 


3,915 


6,000 


11,400 


8,500 


San Diego Mesa College 


7,29,0 


16,901 


17,000 


12,000 


San Diego Miramar College 


270 


400 


400 


500 


San Diego Unified School 
District 


r\ 


14,402 


16,143 


13, 747- 


TOTAL 


$88,500 


$123,817 


$136,950 


$144,588 



"-'The San Diego Unified School District contributed an amount in 
1979-80 comparable to that in other years .through the salary 
of a counselor on leave. ^ 



Source: California Student Aid Coimnlfssion. 
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the San Diego Unified School District stated that %e now have' a 
coordinated effort to assist our counselors, low^income students, 
and minority students that was not evident three years ago. We, as 
a district, now have the satisfaction of knowing that there is a 
team effort amongst consortium members to get the best and most in 
services to youngsters," Among the strengths of this project, as 
identified by the' members, are the coordinated training of all 
^outreach staff, the coordinated preparation of college publications, 
*and a data base about potential college students accessible to all 
members. The cooperative efforts within the Consortium have included 
counselor conferences , college and career fairs , campus tours , 
> coordination of visits to the high schools, admissions conferences 

for faculty and staff of local colleges, and the preparation and , 
submission of funding proposals to various federal and State agencies 

Other cooperative activities of the project include the provision 
. of eig)i,t college students trained as peer tutors to work at Claire- 
montv Ili^li School with the AVID Project. The purpose of this 
te^cher^iaitiated project is to prepare low-income and ethnic 
minority students for entry and success in four*year colleges . 
Students in the AVID Project are enrolled in five college prepara- 
tory courses per semester. Of the five classes, these students 
have taken an average of 2.9 advanced study courses each semester. 
These classes more closely simulate college courses than do tradi- 
tional college-preparatory courses. Among the 57 students in the 
AVID Project in 1981-82, their average jgrade point average in 
courses other than physical education was *3.0--an increase since 
entering the project of 0.2, despite the increase in enrollment in 
more advanced-level courses per semester. 

• A cooperative activity that has not been as cost-effective as 

anticipated is the college information "hot line," which allows 
anyone within the county to call toll free for information abdut 
any of the colleges within the county and/or about federal and 
I State financial assistance* The monthly maintenance cost of the 

hot line is $240. During 1981-82, 722 calls were received for an 
approximate cost per call during the year of $4.00. If the hot 
line is to be maintained, it needs to be more cost-effective through 
improved publicity about its existence. Unless there is a substan- 
tial increase in the number of users, it should be discontinued. 



CONSTANCY OF DEVELOPMENT 



There has been stability in the membership and staffing of the 
Consojftium during its three and a half years of operation. The 
specific goals and activities of the project have been constant, 
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with, the project adding -new activities as funding levels have 
increased and as its information system has developed. 



EFFECTIVE: ADMINISTRATION 

The project has been effectively administered. The members of the 
advisory committee are unanimous in their praise of the director 
and her staff, and the project has not only collected data about 
the students served, ^^ut used these data in periodic self-evalua- 
tion.. A Commission survey of counselors in. 14 of the San Diego 
high, schools found a high rate of satisfaction from them about the 
quality of services provided by the SOAP guidance aides and about 
their knowledge and training. All responded that the sexrvices were 
"essential for the students at their school." Only one counselor 
reported that the guidance aide on her campus had been unreliable, 
and that student was promptly replaced^ 



SUMMARY 



The, San Diego County *Cal-SOAP Consortium was effective in developing 
a cost-effective system to coordinate and disseminate information 
to low-income and ethnic minority students about postsecondary 
opportunities. Available data indicate that during the first two 
years of the project, an increasing proportion gf the target students 
enrolled in college, compared to their participation rates prior to 
the start of the project. Moreover, the project demonstrated 
increasing institutional financial support, stability^ of membership, 
and efficient administration. 



FIVE 



THE SOLANO COUNTY SUCCESS CONSORTIUM 



The Solano University and Community College Educational Support 
Services (SUCCESS) Consortium, as established^ in 1979, included 
representatives from the University of California, Davis; Sonoma 
State University; Solano Community College; Centro Tequitl, Inc., 
in Dixon; and five unified school district offices in Solano and 
Yolo Counties. During the past three years, the project has grown 
to include California State University, Sacramento; Dixon Unified 
School District (replacing Centro Tequitl, IncO; and Rio Vista 
High School. The administrative headquarters for the Consortium 
have been in the offices of the Vacaville Unified School District • ^ 

One goal of the Consortium is to serve rural area low-income high 
school students whose achievement^ is . beloW their potential, to 
diagnose their educational needs, and provide tutoring in basi^ 
skills and academic course work* A second goal is Jto^increase the 
awareness of low-income high school and Gbmraunity College students 
about postsecondary opportxmities * Its services have been generally 
consistent each of the four years and have included (1) four hours 
of tutorial services per week for high school students, (2) peer 
counselii^ about educational and career opportunities for high 
school and Community College students, (3) field trips to local 
colleges and universities, and (4) a summer residential program at 
the University of California , Davis * The two major changes have 
been the elimination of the summer residential program ^t Davis as 
of next summer because of budget limitations and the* Separation of 
the tutoring and counseling responsibilities in Fall 1980, with 
tlitoting provided after school ^nd counseling provided during the 
school day. (During the first year of 'the project, both, tutoring 
and counseling were provided after ' school , but this was altered ; 
because of low participation by students in after-school sessions.) ~ 

Participants in the program have been selected from among applicants 
who meet its income eligibility requirements (in the current tyear, 
for example, an income of less than $17,500 for a family of four). 
Tutorial centers are operating in the high schools of the partici- 
pating school districts, with each center operating two hours per 
day, two days a week, for fifteen weeks each semester. College 
students trained as counselor aides supplement the efforts of the 
school counseling staff in these same schools. Similar informational 
and motivational services are provided at Solano Community College 
by students from public four-year colleges. 
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IMPLEMENTATION OF ACTIVITIES ^ 



During 1981-82, the SUCCESS Consortium implemented all of its 
planned activities, although the participation, rate by students and 
parents was not as great as anticipated (Table 12), Generally, 
tutors and counselors have been prepared to serve more students 
than the number who actually wanted services. In addition, several 
high schools in Solano County chose not to participate JLn the 
program due to their belief that all necessary services were already 
being provided by existing school staff • The project also had some 
difficulty in hiring and retaining qualified college students to 
work as peer tutors during the entire academic year* 'As a conse- 
quence, while the project hired and trained more college students 
than originally planned, these students did not work as many hours 
as initially anticipated resulting in "services to fewer numbers of 
students than expected. 



ACHIEVEMENT OF OBJECTIVES 

There has been an increase in the number of target students efSrolling 
in four-year colleges from the high schools served by the SUCCESS 
Consortium since 1979 (Table 1-3)- Prior to the establishment, of ^ 
SUCCESS, the secondary schools of Solano County received relatively 
limited outreach services" from postsecondary institutions. After 
two years of the project, the number of ethnic minority students 
from these secondary schools who were enrolled in public four-year 
colleges has more than doubled. For example, among June 1979 high 
school graduates, no Hispanic students from these schools enrolled 
in the University of California and only three enrolled in the 
California State University, Two years later, nine Hispanic gradu- 
ates enrolled in the University and five enrolled in the State 
University. Similarly, among Black high school graduates in June 
1979, only four enrolled in the University of California and six 
enrolled in the State University. Two years later, the number had 
increased to 7 and 18, respectively. 

A second goal of the project is to raise the academic achievement 
of secondary school students through tutoring services. While 
student^ increased their grade point average slightly in the subject 
in whith they were tutored (+0.59 for 68 students surveyed in 
1981-8^), their overall grade point average dropped slightly (•0.7). 
This decrease may, however, be the result of students enrolling in 
more college-preparatory courses after working with the SUCCESS 
tutors and therefore having a harder academic load* Some inconsis- 
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TABLE 12 SUCCESS Consortium ^Proposed and Actual 
Activities,^ 1981-82 



Soals 



Proposed Activities 



To raise achieveaeac 
levtrs of low- income 
Klgh school 3Cudenc3 

To provide informa- 
cion abouc po«c- 
secondary opporcuni- 
ciea to low-incomiB 
high school 3Cudent3 



3. To assise low-incoae 
Conunupicy College scu- 
dencs in cransf erring 
CO four-year colleges 



To ucilize coll^se 
scudancs oc similar 
income baclcgrciinds co 
provide peer-advise- 
aenc and cu coring for 
low- income scudencs 



# 60 low-income high school scudencs 
receive cucoring in basic skill 
areas 

•^300 low-income high school scudencs^ 
receive peer counseling abouc posc-- 
secondary educaclonai and financial 
aid opporC'-niCies 

• 35 Idw-income high scnool scudencs 
,have a suunmer residencial experi- 
ence ac a collage or univejfsity 



• Counsel parencs of 100 high school 
scudencs afaouc poscsecondary oppor- 
cunicies 

• low-income Communicy 'College 
scudencs ad'Q'ised abouC crahster 
opporcunicies chrough peer coun- 
selors 

• Six low- income Cjmmunicy College . 
scuciencs have a summer residencial 
experience ac a college or univer- 

^ sicy 



29 low-income college studencs were 
hired, 'zrained, and assigned co ad- 
»ri3e and tucor low-income high 
school and Communicy College scu- 
dencs 



Actual Activities 

• 115 low-income high school 
scudents received cucoring 



# 324 Igw-income high school 
scudencs received peer coun- 
seling ser.'ices » 



4 31 low- income high school 
stud eh Cs parCicipaced in a 
chree day residencial pro- 
gram at Che Universicy of 
California, Davis 

• 43 parencs accended itSior- 
aaCion workshops 



• 13 low- income Coismunicy Col- 
lege scudents vere advised 
by peer counselors ^ 



# Three low- income CommuniCy 
College scudencs parcicipaced 
in a chree-day residtenuial 
program ac che Clnivarsicy of 
California, Davis 

• 27 college scudencs vere 
hired, crained, and assigned 
to advise or tucor 



Surmna ry 



High school scudents served i^undupiicated number); 324 
Community Collage students ijerved (undupiicated number): 13 

College scudetKis employed as peer tutors or advisors (undupiicated fiunvber) ; 27 

students ser^/ed v'^nduplicated number): 337 

Tocal expenditures, 1981-32: 310^,237 

Total expenditures, per student ser/eo: 3309.^6 



Source: California Poscsecondary liucacion Commission, from SUCCESS Consortium. 
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tency has also existed among the secondary schools in the type of 
students selected to receive tutorial se,tvices. While the project 
administration has defined the target students as those whose 
"basic skills achievement is below their ' potential," some schools 
selected students with a grade-point average of between 2,0 and 
•2.2, while others selected students in the 2.9 - 3.1 range. 

TABLE 13 College-Going Rates Among Students Served by 
SUCCESS Consortium, 1979 1981 



High School 



Numbtr Enrolling in 
Univgrsity of California 
Chang« •* 
Fall Fall 1979 
1979 1981 to 1981 



Number Enrolling in 
California State University 
Change 



Fail 
1979 



Fall 
1981 



1979 
to 1981 



Humber Scrolling in 
Coflwiunity Colleges 
Change 



Fall 
1979 



Fall 
1981 



1979 
to 1981 



Change in 
Number Enrolling 
in College 
1979 to 1981 



Armijo 

Slacks <^ 

Hispaaics 

Filipinos 

Benecia 
Blacks 
Hispaaics 
Filipinos 

l}ixon 
Blacks 
Hispaaics 
Filipinos 

Fairfield 

^ Blacks 
Hispaaics 
Filipinos 

Hogaa 
Slacks 
Hispanics 
Filipinos 

5lio Vista 
Blacks 
Hispaaics 
Filipinos 

Vacaville 
Blacks < 
Hispaaics 
Filipinos 

Wiaters 
Slacks 
Hispaaics 
Filipiaos 

TOTAI 
Slacks 
Hi&6aaics 
Filipiaos 



1^ 

1 
0 
6 



+2 
+1 
0 



0 
0 

+1 



0 
^2 
0 



0 
+2 
+1 



0 , 
+1 
0 



-^1 
+2 
-2 



0 
+1 

0 



+3 
+9 
+6 



-1 

0 
0 




" 6 
3 
2 



11 



18 
• 5 
2 



0 
^1 
+1 



+10' 
+2 
-1 



+2 
+1 

*0 



rl2: 
t2 
0 



18 
18 
7 



20 
9 
3 



38 
5 
6 



/ 

13 



23 
10 

7' 



26 
3 
3 



24 

3 

11 



+5 
-8 

0 



-3 

+3 
+2 



0 
+4 
0 



+6 



86 76 
52 42 
19 r 25 



-14 
-2 
+5 



-10 
-10 
+6 



+6 
-7 

0 



-2 
+3 
+3 



0 
+S 
0 



+6 
N-2 

-^2 



-4 

0 

+10 



+5 
+1 
rl2 



Source: California Postaecondary Educatioa Coamissioa. 
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The summer residential program was designed to provide an intensive 
college experience for !a relatively limited number of students, 
with the expectation that- all of these students would subsequently 
enroll in college. A Commission staff survey of parti'cipaats in 
the 1981-82 summer prograjn found some evidence*^that this goal was 
achieved. Among the four participants who had already graduated 
from high school, three. were enrolled in public four-year institu- 
tions, and the fourth plans to enroll in Solano Community College 
next January. All of the 17 contacted among the 24 students" still 
enrolled in high school plan to enroll in college. On a more 
negative note, however, only 11 of these students are currently 
enrolled in any mathematics or science course, and only eight are 
enrolled in college-preparatory mathenjatics courses. A summer 
residential program is an expensive investment, and while the 
participants have clearly been "turned on" to college, it is not 
clear that a substantial number are preparing themselves for pursu- 
ing most collfege fields which^, increasingly, are demanding more 
mathematical training. / 



FINANCIAL SljPPORT * ' 

The member institutions of the SUCCESS Consortium have a positive 
record in providing financial support for the. project, with this 
support infc;reasing during the past four years from $52,131 in 
1979-80 to $78,883 in 1982-^83 (Table 14).' The University of Cali- 
fornia Systeflwide Office h^s consistently been the largest contrib- 
utor, of approximately $21,500 annually. This expanding financial 
support by the member institutions is a good indication of the 
growing institutional commitment to the project. 




INTERINSTITUTIONAL COORDINATION 



The SUCCESS Consortium has been effective in working as an inte^- 
institutional effort improving the coordination of existing outreach 
programs. In a Commission staff survey of representatives of the 
nine Consortium members, all but one individual agreed that the 
project has been a successful interinstitutional effo.rt. The theme 
most frequently expressed by high school counselors was stated by 
one respondent this wa^y: "for the first time in Solano County 
there has been a concerted effort bj^ postseconclary institutions 
informing prospective students of educational services, admissions, 
and academic informatiop.," Examples of this effective, cooperative 
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TABLE 14 SUCCESS Consortium: Institutional Matching 
Contributions, 1979-80 to 1982-83 



Institution 


1979-8(3 


1980-81 


1981-82 


1982-83 


University of California 
Systemwide 


^01 AAA 


601 AAA 
9 aX y •+DD 


"<!91 466 


S21 466 


University of Caiifomia, 

Davis ^ 


10,000 


21,000 


15,000 


11,000 


Sonoma State University 


10,000 


10,000 


12,000 


11,683 


California State University, 
Sacramento 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


■11 ,000^ 


Solano Community College 


10,685 


]^5,000 


15,000 


11,500 


Benicia^ Unified School District 


0 




0 


4,182 


Dixon Unified School District 


0 


0 


0 


1,500 


River Delta Unified School District 0' 


0 


0 


17300 


Vacaville Unified School District 


0 


0 


0 


2,000 


Winters Joint Unified School 
District 


0 


0 


0 


2,000 


TOTALS. 


$52,151 


$67,466 


$63,466 


$78,831 



Source: California Student Aid Commission. V 

' •> " ' 

•effort, as expressed by Consortium members » are (1) evening financial 
aid workshops at the high schools for the students and their parents, 
(2) improved communication between high school counselors and the 
admissions staff from the three public four-year institutions, (3) 
the opportunity for potential EOF students to learn about special 
admissions, and (4) improved communication among high school coun- 
selors within the county as they meet monthly inNthe Consortium 
meetings. In short, most high school members felt the Const)rtium 
"augmented the couns^eling programs by providing information and 
resources for counselors." One counselor, however, expressed 
reservations about the project, noting its problems o£ inducing 
enough eligible students to participate and finding qualified. 
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college students to work ^s tutor? and counselors* He stated that 
"SUCCESS has had a minimal impact 6la our campus, and most students 
do not know of its existence." 



CONSTANCY OF DEVELOPMENT 

The SUCCESS Consortium has^ had stability in its |ftembersbip and 
staffing. . All of the secondary and postsecondary member insti- 
tutions in the Consortium in Fall 1979- have continued, with two 
secondary schools and California . State University, Sacramento, 
joining the project. The same individual has functioned as project 
director 'touring its four years. The Consortium's activities and 
goals have largely remained the same, with some technical adjustments 
in the operation of the tutoring and counseling compoiients. In 
short, the Consortium has demonstrated ^consistency and stability in 
its operations. ^ ^ 



EFFECTIVE ADMINISTRATION - 

The project has been effectively administered. Members of the 
Consortium-unanimously expressed the opinion* that one of the reasons 
for the project's effectiveness has been "the exceptional organiza- 
tional abilities and commitment of the project coordinator" and 
that the project' s services have been delivered in. a timely and 
efficient manner. The director has also been effective in maintain- 
ing information al?out the students in the project as Well as 
thoroughly training all of the peer counselors and tutors employed 
in'the secondary schools. 



DIFFICULTIES EXPERIENCED WITH A RURAL-BASED PROJECT 

While the Consortium has been Successful in these areas, it has 
experienced several unique difficulties: 

♦ As a rural project covering more than ah entire county, the 
Consortium's high school job ^tes are typically a considerable 
distance from the college -attended by peer tutors or counselors. 
As a result, the' Consortium hafe lost potential college employees 
who did not have ^a car or were unwilling to commit the time ^ 
required to drive the long distance$ to work.** 




• The Gonsortium has been unable to hire euough qualified college 
students to work as tutors, as the program guidelines limit the 
potential employees to college students who meet low-income 
criteria. The project has therefore not been able to place as 
many tutors in the high schools <as they desired and has experi- 
enced a relatively high turnover j rate among those tutors who 
were hired. 

• With seven different scho6l districts represented in the project^ 
the Consortium experienced considerable difficulty during the 
initial years in coordinating ^11 of their o'ffices as^ well as 
developing a consistent level of support among all of the schools. 

/ Some high schools have been more helpful than others in working ^ 
with the project. Some question has also existed about which 
school district should have the responsibility for maintaining 
the administrative headquarters, and at the present time, the 
office space and working conditions for the project's director 
are less than ideal. 

• The large geographical rej^on covered by the project has resulted^ 
in relatively high costs/for the services provided. In 1981-82, 
for example, the cost per student served was apprpximately $310. 



SUIVIMARY ' 

The Solano County SUCCESS Consortium was generally effective in 
achieving the objectives it established for itself. As 'a rural 
project, it experienced several unique difficulties; but it responded 
to them with increasing institutional financial support, "improved 
interinstitutional coordination of exisjiing outreach services, 
stability of membership, afnd effective administration. 
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SIX 

THE SOUTH COAST EOP/S CONSORTIUM 



Prior to the establishment of the Cal-SOAP program, the South Coast 
EOP/S Consortium was a forfiial intersegmental effort involving 
representatives of 17 colleges and universities in Los Angeles and 
Orange Counties working together under a set of bylaws to expand 
educational opportunities for low-income minority sjyjdents. Selec- 
tion as a Cal-SOAP project gave, the Consortium an op|>ortunity to 
develop' new activities designed to establish: (1) an academic 
tutorial .program in which low-income Community College students 
tutor high school students in college preparatory work; (2) "o^ 
campus" experiences of campus visitations and a one-week residecCtial 
program; and (3) a comprehensive guide to all postsecondary oppor* 
tunities available in the area. The primary goal of the 'project 
has been to raise the achievement levels of lowincome high school 
students and thereby increase the numbers who enroll in postsecondary 
institutions , . \ 

Vhe administrative responsibility for the project rests vith a 
fourteen-member policy council appointed by the Consortium. The 
membership of the council includes five high school representatives, 
six college representatives, iDne individual from the federally 
funded Educational Opportunity Center in Los Angeles, one representa- 
tive from a .community project, and the project director. The staff 
for the project includes a full-time project director, appointed by 
the Consortium^ and a part-time secretaxry. Their activities are 
supplemented by peer tutors, peet counselors, and secretarial aides 
at each of the high schools. 

■ ' ■ i 

The tutorial component of the project serves students at five high 
schools--Artesia, Banning, Costa Mesa, Estancia, and Whittier« The 
criteria used to select students for participation in the program 
have been: (1) low-income status (eligibility to participate in 
the Cal Grant B program); (2) ethnic minority background of the 
student (the program focuses on Hispanic students because of their 
concentration in this region); and (3) evidence of potential for 
postsecondary achievement. During 1981-82, the project also broad- 
ened its involvement with Community College students, beginning a 
pilot program with Compton, Cerritos, and Orange Coast Community 
Colleges to provide- transfer assistance to low-income students. 



IMPLEMENTATION OF ACTIVITIES 



The Consortium implement^d^all of its planned activities during 
1981-82. However, no Commimity College students participated in 
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the summerl residential program, -although 20 had been anticipated 
(Table 15). Moreover, according to data provided by the current 
staff, the number of secondary school students who were tutored and 
who participated in the campus visits and residential pirograra was 
50 percent lower than planned. This substantial drop in numbers 
may reflect (1) poor record keeping by the previous project director, 
who left her position in June 1982; (2) over-ambitious planning 
during the previous year; and/or^(3) poor delivery of services by 
the project, ^ 



ACHIEVEMENT OF OBJECTIVES 



While the academic achievement levels of students served by ^the 
South Coast Consortium increased, there is no evidence to indicate 
that a larger number of these students are enrolling in ppstsecondary 
institutions. That is, a sample of students receiving tutorial 
services at two of the high schools indicates that their grade 
point average in college preparatory courses increased approximately 
'0.3 points. At one high school, the average grade point average 
(GPA) when the students entered the program was 2.27; it increased 
to 2.55 at the end of the year. At the second school, the average 
incoming GPA was much lower (1.5); it increased to 1.8 at the end 
of the year. Nonetheless, the number of ethnic minorities enrolling 
in public four-year colleges after graduating from high schools 
served for three years by the project did not change from Fall 1979 
to Fall 1981 (Table 16). While the tutorial services provided by 
the project focused primarily on Hispanic students, the number of 
Hispanics who enrolled in public four-year colleges from these 
schools decreased by two. The available data concerning enrollments 
in the Community Colleges are less reliable because of a high 
non^reporting rate from some of these institutions, so no general- 
izations can be made. . 



FINANaAL SUPPORT 



The member institutions of the Consortium have demonstrated an 
increasing financial commitment to the project '(Table 17, page 41). 
During the past four years, the institutional matching contributions 
have increased by approximately 65 percent. The University of^ 
California Systemwide Office has annually contributed $13,000 to 
$15,000,- while the largest contributor during the past two years 
has been California State University, long Beach. 
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TABLE 15 Soutji Coast EOP/S Consortium Proposed 
and Actual Activities, 1981-82 



Soals 



I. To calss achlsv«m«nc 
l«v«ls of low-lncoae 
high schooX scudtncs 



Z. To provide inforaa- 
cioa about: 7osc- 
5«Q0tidar7 opportuni- 
cl€s to low-income 
high atchool scudsncs 



Proposed Activities 



#1,000 lov->incoaitt high 3Chool scu*- 
dencs racciv* fiucocing in English 
composiclon, reading, aach, sci«nc«, 
and high school prof iciency, prapa-- 

- racion 

# 50 lov^incdae high school scudeacs 
have a one-wtek suaner reaidencial 
experience ac Universicy oi Cali- 
fornia, Icvixid 

# l>000 Low-income 3<l^udencs provided 
on'*'CampuS vlsics co 15 cvo- and 
fdur*-year colleges in che Souchern 
California area 

# 300 copies of a College Xnformacion 
Guide published and discribuced co 
secondary school campuses, educa- 
cors, and school board members 



Aetual Activities 



• a85 low-taco^ high 'Jchool 
sCudeaca received Cucoring 



# 30 low-Income high school 
studencs parcicioacei in a 
four-djiy reaidencial program 
ac fJniveraicy of California, 
Irvine 

# 361 low-income acudenca par- 
clcipaced in visics co 7 
coll^iges in che Southern 
California area 

# Approximacely 500 copies o£ 
a College Info rioac Ion Guide 
were discribuced qa secondary 
and poatsecondary scudencs 
and educacors 



3. To assise low-income 
Cocmunicy College 
scudencs in crans- 
cerring co four-year 
colleges 



To utilize college . 
scudencs of similar 
income backgrounds co 
provide peer advise- 
menc and cucori'ng for 
'low-income sCudencs 



• 300 CooDnunlcy College scudencs par-^ 
. cicipace in c*^ Cal*-SOAI* sponsored 

conferences encicied "Answers co 
Transfers" 

t 20 low-Income Codmunicy College 
SCudencs have a one-veek summer 
residencial experience ac Cniver- 
sicy cc California, Irvine 

• LOO Coc3nunicy College scudencs re- 
ceive incensive cransfer advisemenc 
and assiscance 

• 12 low-income college scudencs 
hired, trained, and assigned co 
tucor and advise 



• Two. conferences were held, 
btic data are unavailable 
abouc che number of scudencs 
participating 

# No Community College studencs 
participated in che summer 
residential experience 



#45 Communicy Collage scudencs 
received incensive cransfer 
advisemenc and assiscance 

• L6 low-income college scu- 
dencs were hired, crained, 
and assigned co cucor and 
advise 



Summarv 



High school scudents served (unduplicaced number) : 6i2 
Communicy College scudencs served (unduplicaced number): 45 

College studencs employed as peer cucors or advisors (unduplicaced number): 16 ( 

Students served (unduplicaced n^grijei^ 687 

Tocai expenditures, 1931-32: 3126,631 

tocal e.-tpendlc-ires per scudenc served: 3lS4.iO 

Source: California Poscsecondary Educacion Commission, from Souch Coasc Consorcium. 
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TABLE 16 College-^Goingr Rates. Among Students Served 

by South Coast EOP/3 Consortium, 1979^^ 1981 



High School 

Artesia 
Blades 
Hispaaics 
Flllpiaos 

Costa Mesa 
Blacks 
Hlspaaics 

Filipinos 

£staa:xa 
Blacks 
Hispaaics 
Filxpiaos 

Wliittier 
Slacks 
Hispaaics 
Fllipiaos 

TOTALS 
Blacks 
Hispaaics 
Fllipiaos 



Numbtr Enrol ling In 
UnivTslty of California 
Changt 

Fall Fall 1979 
1979 1981 to ^981 



0 
0 

^2 



0 

-I 

i-1 



Mumbtr Enrolling in 
California Statt Univgrsity 
cnangt 

Fall Fall 1979 
T979 ^981 to 1981 



0 

10 
I 



0 

+1 
-1 



+1 

0 
0 



■^1 

-2 
0 



1-2 
«1 



Numotr Enrolling in 
Cotanunlty Coll tqts 



Fall 
1979 



a 

24 
3 



0 

38 
0 



4 
79 
6 



Fall 
.1981 



6 
19 



10 
44 
4 



i^hangt 

1979 
to 1981 



+3 



+1 



+3 
-2 
-2 



+1 
-29 

0 



+6 
-35 
-2 



Changt fn 
Numbtr Enrolling 
in Colltgt 

^1979 to 1981 



*3 



.-3 



0 
+1 



+3 
-2 

0 



*2 
•32 

0 



>8 
•37 
-2 



Source: Califoraia Postsecoadary Sducatioa Coomissloa. 
/ 



INTERINSTITUTIONAL COORDINATION 



Prior to the establishment of the Cal-SOAP project, the South Coast 
EOP/S ^ Consortium was a relatively effective interinStitutional 
effort to coordinate existing outreach programs. The addition of 
Cal-SOAP funding has enabled the Cdnsortium to expand its efforts 
further, including an increasing number of combined visits by 
college staff to high schools as Well as sharing costs among the 
colleges for transportation of Cal-SOAP students to visit the 
colleges. In a Commission st^ff survey of the pembers of the 
project* s advisory committee, one respondeat stated that "the 
Cal-SOAP project has been directly responsible for the development 
of the Combined Visitation Committee of the South Coast EOP/S 
Consortium. At my institution, our office staff participated in 
eight combined visits last year. We project to increase the number 
of combined visits this year to 12-15. The South Coast Cal-SOAP 
project can be commended for the development of this project." A 
review of the minutes of the monthly Consortium meetings indicates 
that attendance by representatives of the member colleges is good 
and that postsecondary intexinstitutional efforts are .a^ common 
theme of these meetings- However, representatives of "the secondary 
schools seldom attend. / 

45 



TABLE 17 South Coast EOP/S Consortium Institutional 
Matching Contributions, 1979-80 to 1982-83 





1979-80 


1980-81 


1981-82 


Proposed 
1982-83 


University of Califoraia 
Systemwide 


$13,000' 


$13,000 - 


$13,000 


$15,074 


California State Uriiverity, 
Long Beach 


5,000 


5,000 


40,000 


30,000 


UCLA Educational Opportunity 
Center 


0 


0 


0 

5,000 


10,000 


Cerritos College 


5,000 


5,000 


5,000 


Sevfon Education Council 


0 


0 


0 


C AAA 

5 ,000 


Orange Coast College 


20,000 


2,000 


0 


5,000 


Fullerton College 


0 


18,000 • 


0 


5,000 


California .State Polytechnic 
University, Pomona 


0 


0 


0 


2,000 


Long Beach, Unified 
School District 


0 


8,000 


0 


0 


Compton College 


0 


2,000 


0 


0 


College District 


0 


0 


0 


3,166 


^ Pal 1 f nrnia State Universitv. 
Dominguez Hills 


0 


^ 0 


5,000 


0 


Pioneer High School 


3,000 


0 


— withdrew -- 


Costa Mesa High Sghool 


3,000 


0 


0 


' 1,000 


Mesa, Unified School 
District 


0 


1,000 


0 


0 


Xerox Corporation 








2,000 


TOTALS 


$49,000 


$54,000 


$63,000 


$83,240 


Source: California Student 


Aid Commission. 
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CONSTANCY OF DEVELOPMENT 



The South Coast EWEys Consortium, has had stability among its member- 
ship, staffing, and activities. The activities identified in the 
initial proposal have continued through the current year and have 
been supplemented since 1981-82 by an advisement component for 
Community College students. Some inconsistency has occurred ia the 
secondary schools identified to receive tutorial services, although 
a core of fciur schools have been carried throughout the project. 
The membership in the Consortium has increased to cover a larg<^r 
geographical region, perhaps larger than the Cal-SOAP project is 
able to serve effectively. (One tff the members of the project's 
advisory committee who responded to the Commission survey stated 
that because he represents a small institution located a consider- 
able distance from Long Beach, he felt his institution has not 
benefited from the project.) The project staff remained constant 
until June 1982, when the director resigned and a new director was 



EFFECTIVE ADMINISTRATION 

The South Coast Cal-SOAP project has not been as effectively admin- 
istered as it should have been, particularly during 1981-82. The 
information necessary to administer the project was not maintained 
as adequately as it should have been, especially ^n the past^ two 
years. Members of the pr)Dject*s advisory committee acknowledge 
this fact. As one stat&df, "the management ability of the prior 
director of the program may have been questionable (i.e., record 
keeping, documentation, etc.). The current director, however, has 
a. strong management background and has already begun to^make major 
strides in correcting past management errors." Under the new 
director, who began in September 1982, the project is improving its 
administrative operations. 



SUMMARY 



The South Coast Cal-SOAP project was ineffective in serving the 
expected number of students and achieving the objectives it es^tablis 
for itself. During the first three years of operation, the project 
demonstrated both increasing institutional financial support and 
stability among its membership and activities. /However, during the 
same period and particularly during 1981-82, the project was not 
effectively administered. 



hired. 
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. . FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS . 

Cal-SOAP is an experimental program established by the legislature 
to explore the feasibility of interinstitutioaal efforts at increas- 
ing postsecondary educational opportunities for low-income high 
school and Community College students. As could be expected' in any 
experimental program, some of the five projects have not worked as 
well as others, and none has been perfect. However, useful knowledge 
has been gained about an interinstitutional model for delivery of 
services to students. 

A summary of the analysis presented above about each of the projects 
appears in Table 18 on pp- 44-45. Based on this analysis, eight 
general findings and conclusions can be drawn: 

1. As a result of* the provision of Cal-SOAP funding, three new 
interinstitutional consortia were established — in ^San Diego 
County, Solano County, and the East Bay Counties . Each of 
these^^sortia has facilitated the delivery of educational 
servdJII^to low-income students within their region, especially 
by the San Diego and Solano County projects. In addition, two 
existing consortia in the South Coast and Central Coast areas 
were expanded through the use of Cal-SOAP funding. However, ' 
these two projects--and especially the latter-- were ineffective 
and failed to achieve their objectives. 

2. Two distinct types of interinstitutional efforts have evolved 
through the Cal-SOAP Program, both of which have been effective. 

The first type, used by four of the projects, seeks to raise 
achievement levels through tutoring either during or- after 
school hours. They also supplement the tutorial component with 
interinstitutional informational efforts through college infor- 
mation days, college visits , and residential experiences. Most 
of these tutoriaL and information efforts had previously been 
undertaken by individual colleges and universities; the Cal-SOAP 
projects seek to improve their effectiveness by operating them 
in an interinstitutional mode* 

, The/second type of project, utilized in San Diego, is a comprehen- 
sive student information system which can be used by individual 
colleges to focus their outreach efforts on potentially eligible 
students who have expressed a career or aca49fiic interest 
applicable to that college. This information system i§. supple- 
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TABLE 18 Summary Evaluation of Cal'-SOAP Projects 



Central Coast 
Consortium 
Project AQUI 

tes 



. , Criteria 

1. Activities were 
Implemented as Proposed 

2. Anticipated Number of High. 
School Students were Served Yes 

3. Anticipated Clumber of Com- 
munity College Students 

were Served No 

4. Anticipated Number of 
College Students were 

Employed Yes 

5- Project Objectives 

were Achieved No 

6. Financial Support 

From Member Institutions 

has Increased No 

7. Interinstitution 

Efforts were Effective No 



East Bay Cal-SOAP 
Consortium 



Yes 



No 



No 



Yes 



Yes in some areas; 
no in others . 



Yes 

No during first two 
years; some during 
the third year- 



s' Operations were 

Consistent and Stable 

9. Administration was 
Effective 

10. Totai Expenditures, 
1981-82 

11. Approximate Xot^al Cost per 
Student Served (approx, ) 



No 



No 



$78,000 
$200.50 



Yea^ 

Yes, except more 
systematic collection 
of data needed, 

$124,652 



$1^.00 



Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission- 
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San Diego County 
Cal-SOAP Consortium 



Solano Coupty 
SUCCESS Consortium 



South Coast EOP/S 
Consortium ~ 



Yes 0 

Yes for seniors; 
no for juniors. 



Yes 



No 



Yes 



No 



No 



No 



No 



Yes 



YesN^ 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



No 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 
Yes 

J 

$251,609 
$'56.00 



Yes 
Yes 
$104,287 
$309.50 



Yes 

No during second aad 
third year; yes during/ 
first and current year/. 

$126,681 



$184.50 
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meated by trained guidance aides who work as support staff to 
the high school counselors. This second type of interinstitu- 
tional effort is considerably lower in cost than the first type 
described above, as it provides^less intea$ive services to. a 
greater number of individuals • 

> 

As directed by the Legislature, one of the Cal-SOAP projects— 
the SUCCESS Consortium—is located in a rural area* It brings 
tutotial and counseling services to rural secondary schools 
that had previously received only minimal attention from neigh- 
boring public four-year colleges. In addition to increasing 
the number of target students from these high schools who^ 
enroll in four-year colleges, this project has improved communi- 
cation and cooperation among the secondary school counselors 
within the region. However, the larger geographical region 
included within. this consortium "results in a higher cost per <^ 
client served than in urban consortia--$309.50, compared to an , 
average of $172.33 for the three similar urban-based projects. ' ^ 

The Cal-SOAP Program has not implemented its^ obj^ective of 
. serving la^rge numbers of Community College students with transfer 
potentials NOne-of the Cal-SOAP projects has systemmatically 
addressed the task of assisting € large number of low-income 
Comnjunity College students, upon completion of their Community 
College programs, to transfer to four-year institutions. 
During 1981-82, each of the projects initiated expanded services 
in this area, but none of the projects served as many Community 
College students as planned. I 

The Legislature directed that each project allocata at.le|st 30 
percent of its budget for stipends to low-income college students 
to work as* peer advisors and tutors for low-incomelhigh school- 
and Community Cdllege students • This requirement] was enacted 
both as a financial aid mechanism for low-income college students 
and as a "role-model" device* All five projects ttave followed 
this directive and have employed approximately 150 college 
students annually. The projects have been limited^ however, by 
the requirement that the college students have demonstrated 
financial need. Each year some projects have had difficulty 
^nding enough qualified low-income students who are willing 
a!id able to work away from the college campus * 



All but one of the Cal-SOAP j?rojects have maintained or increased 
the level of financial support from member institutions. This 



r 




demonstrates al growing commi-tment to the inter'institutional 
effort as member institutions see benefits corning to their 
institutions. The total amount of matching support for the 
CaX-SOAP program increased by 35 percent from $316,281 in 
1979-80 to $425^996 in 1982-83, While the direct State allocat.ion 
remained essentially constant. The majority of the matching 
funding provided by the public colleges has been allocated ' / 
through the EOP and EOPS budgets. The University of California 
Systemwide Office has made a particulaxly strong financial 
commitment to these intejfinstitutional efforts, with an annual 
contributio^n of approximately $72,500 to the program* 

* . . " ■■ 

As one i^e^iilt of this experimental: program, at least four 
interinstitutional strategies or components of projects which 
facilitate educational opportunities for low income^ahd ethnic 
minority students have been' identified ^and tested: 

• The identification of a project responsible for coordinating 
outreach efforts within the secondary school district.. The 
administrative offices of two of the most effective Cal-SOAP 
projects have been in the secondairy school district head- 
quarters with the direct involvement of district sifaff in 
the operations of^the project. This involvement, as wellv^s 
a strong, visible commitment to the project from secondary 
school officials, has been important in facilitating cooper- 
ation between the colleges and the secondary schools. In 
both of these two pn&jiects, the secondary school participants 
have had a direct voice in de^termining the services they 
want from the colleges. This approach, whereby the secondary 
schools take t^e lead in coordinating the colleges^ outreach 

- services, appears more effective than other approaches which 
do not directly involve the secondary schools* 

V, 

• The development of comprehensive information about secondary 
school students. The San Diego County Cal-SOAP Consortium 
maintains student-specific information at the pr.oject office 
on ethnic minority and low-income students in the eleventh 
and twelfth grades. • ' This information includes' academic 
transcripts and the results of a career planning inventory 
for the use of recruiters from postsecondary institutions. 
The mformation system allows students with specific career 
and academic interests to receive information targeted to 
their interests while allowing college representatives to 
concentrate efforts on target students who are most suited 
to their institution:^ In short, the development of this 
c6mprehensive information system allows students to receive 
information appropriate to their career add academic interests 
secondary schools to have fewer interruptions of classroom 
instruction by college outreach stafl, and the colleges to 
operate more cost-effective outreach programs. 
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# The employment and- training of college students as guidance 
aides . The utilization of college students as trained 
gtfidance aides to work in secondary schools as supplementary 
sUff for full-time counselors has been a cost-effective 
method of providin^^information about college to high school 
students. The Ca;^SOAP projects have served to identify 
qualified college students and then provide them^with thorough 
training before placing them in the secondary schools, the 
high school counselors r^ho have worked with these guidance . 
aides strongly support this approach, as it allows more of 
their^studentS to get one-*6n-otie college and Career- counsel-^ 
ing. The high school counselors also report tihiat those peet 

^counselors trained through the interinstitutional projects' 
work more effectively than college s-feudents trained by 
individual colleges, because the latter are less knowledgeable 
about the full range of postsecondary alternatives . 

# Joint planning and presentation of college information days > 
Each of the consortia has successfully planned comprehensive 
multi-institution college information meetings for low-income 
and ethnic minority students. These meetings, which have 
usually been, the result of shared effort and cost by the 
several colleges within a region, prpvide information about 
the full range of postsecondary alternatives to students in 
one location, at one time,, and at a reduced cost to the 
sponsoring institutions. 

. • >^ * 

The Cal-SOAP program has also identified strategies which ^ 
either may not be effective or which may not require an inter- 
institutional effort in order to be effective: 

• Some of the projects have employed college students as 
tutors to work with secondary school students. This strategy 
does not require an interinstitutional effort, and there is 
no evidence that college students hired as tutors by the 
Cal-SOAP projects have been either more or less effective 
than those hired by individual colleges. 

• The provision of two-to-four hours weekly of tutorial support 
for selected high school students, in the absence of any 
other intervention strategies in classroom instruction--as 
in* the Central Coast Consortium*--has. not had a noticeable 
impact in raising the achievement levels of the students 
served by the Cal-SOAP projects. However, where the tutorial 
support has been used as a supplement to otb^r academic 
enrichment activities occurring at the secondary school, as 
in the AVIDvPfoject at Clairemont High School in which the 
San -Diego County Cal-SPAP Project is involved , evidence 



exists of improved academic .achievement. Thus the use of 
college jitudents as tutors for secondary school , students 
does not appear to be a cost-effective strategy unless it is 
part* of a more comprehensive effort to raise achievement 
levels at the^ secondary school site, 

• Colie^ students hired to work in secondary schools have not 
been able to work effectively with the dual responsibiJLitie^ 

^ of academic counseling and tutoring. Two of the projects 
which tried^^assigniag both responsibilities ^o the same 
college styidents wer* not successful, A different f^i^e of 
training is needed- lor'each assignment^ and a full-time 
college student usually does not have the time to develop * 
both sets of skills. 

♦ The utilization of college students with demonstrated finan- 
,cial need to work as peer advisers and guidance aides has 
created several {Problems, including (L) lack of flexibility 
to hire the most qualified college students if they are not 
financially needy; (2) limitations on the number of weeks 
the college students can work, leading to many students 
.stopping their assistance in the secondary schools^before 
the academic year is completed; (3) the requirement on many 

' college 'campuses €hat funds be used for on-campus employment 
rather than for peer advisors in secondary schools , and (4) 
uncertainties about the funding levels of the federal work- 
study program and pther sources of student employment each 
year. However, despite ^these problems, the role-model 
aspect of utilizing college students is beneficial in achiev- 
ing the goals of the Cal-SOAP I*rogram. 

The Gal-SOAP Program has identified a model for the delivery of 
outreach services to secondary school students which reducfes 
the duplication of effort among colleges within a region, while 
also enhancing the services available ta both target students 
and consortium members. This model includes an interinstitu- 
tional effort to provide informational, motivational, and 
academic services to low-income and ethnic minority students in ' 
the 'secondary schools. For the secondary school district,, the 
model supplements ^counseling activities by assisting school 
sites with college advisement and by coordinating high school 
recruitment activities in order to minimize classroom interrup- 
tions. For the postsecondary institutions, the model complements 
their outreach activities through the identification of potential 
eligible applicants, the provision of logistical arrangements 
for high school and Gt^mmunity College visits, training activities 
for members' staff , assistance with student visits to college 
campuses, and the dissemination of educational materials. 
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EIGHT 
RECOMMENDATIONS 



At noted in Part One, the Cal-SOAP Program, with an annuml budget 
of approximately $300,000, is the only State-fuaded jsffort to 
impleuient the Commission's past ireconnendations for regi<^ual inter- 
institutional outreach efforts. The vast majority of State and 
federally funded outreach programs, with a combined annual budget 
of approximately $8,000,000, continues to ht operated by individual 
colleges,^ working through their staff with target high^ school 
students. 

Three years of experimentation by Cal-SOAP have demonstrated that 
substantial benefits result from interinstitutional coordination of 
outreach services: The duplic ati on of effort by colleges is reduced, 
and the services provided to students are enhanced* Cal-SOAP has 
also demonstrated that effective interinstitutional efforts are 
difficult to establish, and that not all efforts will be successful^ 
However, through our evaluations of these efforts we have learned 
which components are necessary in order to strengthen and expand 
inte r ins t i t ut io na 1 ' out r ea ch . 

The following recommendations are intende(l to refine the Commission's 
support of interinstitutional outreach programs by identifying and 
extending those specific strategies of such programs wftich have 
been demonstrated by Cal-SOAP to be most effective. Based on its 
assessment of the Program, as it has operated during the past three 
yeaifs,-the Commission is recommending a new ^program with a narrower 
range of projects embodying critical features of the existing 
in^terinstitutional efforts which have been successful. The recommenda- 
tions are therefore prescriptive to insure that future projects are 
modeled along the lines of the San Diego and Solano County Cal-SOAP 
projects, 

1, A new Cal-SOAP Program sh<iuld be established in Summer i9.84, 
with the same funding level (approximately $300,000) as exists 
in the current program in 1982-83. ^ These funds -should be 
awarded initially to interinstitutional projects through a 
competitive grant-proposal process similar to that used by the 
Student Aid Commission in 1979 when it awarded funds for the 
five current pilot projects. Representatives of the five 
existing pilot projects would not be precluded from applying 
for this new funding. 
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The primary objective of the-aew program should be to increase 
the accessibility of postsecoadary educational opportunities to 
low- income and ethnic minority ^igh school students^ It is not 
realistic, howevet, at the ptoposed funding level, to expect 
these new interinstitutional consortia to achieve that pbject.ive 
as well as the objective of expanded transfer opportunities for 
the ta^rget students from two-to-four year institutions. If 
additional funds later become available, consideration should 
then be given to including transition from two-to-four year 
institutions as "a second primary objective for the new program • 

The new Cal-SOAP Program should require that funded projects 
include the following components: 

3.1 The direct involvement of secondary school staff in the 
management of the operations of the project ,-^with priority^ 
given to those projects which maintain their headquarters 

. ^wi thin the s e c o n dar:gLJS cho^Ldi s t r i c t offi ce > The staff > 
within this office should have the responsibility to 
coordinate college outreach efforts as they ser^je secondary 
school students within that district, 

3.2 A comprehensive student-specific infopnatioa system on 
ethnic minority and low-income students in the eleventh 
and twelfth grades, placed within the project headquarters 
and consistent with thi privacy act. 

3.3 The utilization of low-income college students as peer 
advisers and guidance aides to work with the high school 
counselors in the secondary schools as supplementary 
staff/ Each of these students should be thoroughly* trained 
by staff of the consortium. 

Each funded project should include, tihe active involvement and a 
financial contribution from at least one secondary school 
district office, one community coliege-, and one public four-year 
college. 

Funds allocated through the new Cal-SOAP Program should require 
e^dal dollar matching support by the participating institutions, 
through existing or budgeted increases in federal, State, 
local, and/or private funds. At least 30 percent of each 
project budget -should be allocated for stipends to college 
students working as peer tutors or guidance aides. 

Within three years of the initiation of the new Cal-SOAP Pro- 
gram, the Postsecondary Education Commission should complete an 
evaluation of the funded interinstitutional projects. This 
evaluation should assess the relative success of each project 




in achieving its objectives and Identify thpse projects which 
are the most cost-effective* Those projects which are considered 
either ineffective or not cost-effective should be eliminated 
after the third year, with the funding for these projects made 
available to new interinstitutional efforts. In making this 
assessment, special consideration should be given to rural 
project^ with a recognition that operating costs will be higher 
in rural than in urban areas. Every third year, a similar 
review process should occur, with the ineffective projects 
eliminated. 
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. APPENDIX 



Assembly Bill 507, 1978 





Assembly Bill No, 307 
Ca\PTEmi3 

An act relating to postsecondary education* and making an appro* 
priation therefor. 

(Approved by Governor April 26. 1978. Filed with 
Secretary of State April 26. 1978.) 

LEGISUTIVE COUNSELS DIGEST 
AB 507, Fazio. Postsecondary education. 







Existing law creates Llie Student md Conumssion which adminis- 
ters the program of scholarships provided by the. state. 

This bill would require the. commission to establish a 15-member 
project grant advisory committee of specified composition and to 
apportion funds for the support of pilot projects, meeting designated 
criteria, and designed to increase the accessibility of postsecondary 
educational opportunities to low-income high school students and 
assist low-income community' college students, upoh completing 
community college, to transfer to four-year institutions. 

It would also appropriate $307,500 foj the purposes of this act, as 
specified. 

Appropriation: yes. 

The people of the State of California do enact as follows: 

SECTION 1. The Legislature finds and declares that: \J 
(a) Few disadvantaged community college students transfer to 

four-year colleges. A disproportionately low number of low-income 

high school graduates are eligible to enter the University of 

California and thfe State University and Colleges. 

lb) Lack of information about postsecondary opportunities and 

low achievement levels are primary barriers to -^^pUege for 

low-income students. 

(c) While educational opportunity programs provide financial aid 
and support services for low-income students who enter college* 
additional experimental efforts must be mounted to provide 
information about postsecondary education for, and to increase 
achievement levels of, low-income high school and community 
college students. 

(d) Additional financial aid is needed for low-income college 
students. Stipends for college students of similar low-income 
backgrounds to provide informational and tutorial help for 
low-income high school students is a cost-effective method of 
increasing access and of providing student financial aid. 

(e) Additional efforts to increase college access fbr low-income 
students should take the form of interinstitutional programs 
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Ch. 113 ' — 2 — 

organized regionally to reduce duplication of institutional efforts and 
student confusion. 

SEC. 2. The Student Aid Commission shall apportion funds for 
the support of planning grants and pilot projects designed to increase 
the accessibility of postsecbndary ednicational opportunities to 
low-income high school students and assist low-income community 
college students, upon completion of their community college 
programs, to transfer tos^ouj^ear institutions. Such projects shall 
primarily (1) increase available information for low-incqme students 
on the existence of postsecondary schooling and work opportunities, 
and (2) raise the achievement levels of low-income students so as to 
increase the number of low-irtcome high school graduates and 
community college students eligible to pursue postsdcorWary . 
learning opportunities. Projects supported by the commission shall 
also meet the following criteria: / 

(a) Each project shall be proposed and operated/ 
interinstitutionally, involving at least one community college and 
two of the following educational agencies: school districts, regional 
occupational centers and programs, nonprofit educational, 
counseling, or community agencies, eligible proprietary schoolsy the' 
University of California, independent colleges and universities, or 
the State University and Colleges. The commission, in awarding 
project grants, shall give priority to proposals developed by more ^ 
thaia two eligible agencies. At least one pilot project shall be located 

in a rural area. At least one pilot project sh^U include a private 
college. 

(b) Prior to receiving a pilot project grant, each consortium shall 
conduct a planning process and submit a comprehensive project 
proposal to include, but not limited to, the following information: (1) 
the agencies participating in the pilot project, (2) the students to be 
served by the project, (3) the ways in which the project will reduce 
duplication and related costs, (4) the methods for assessing the 
project's impact, and (5) the alternative means for long-term 
support of the project. * 

(c) At least 30 percent of each project grant shall be allocated for 
stipends to pe^r advisers and tutors who (1) ^rk with low-income ^ 
high school and community college students, (2) are currently 
enrolled in a college or other postsecondary school as an 
undergraduate or gro^duate student, and (3) have demonstrated 
Hnancial need for the stipend. 

(d) The activities of,each project should enhance the activities of 
existing educational opportunity programs. 

The Student Aid Commission may develop additional regulations 
regarding the award of project grants. 

As used in this act "eligible proprietary schools** shall include 
proprietary schools accredited by a national, state, or regional 
accrediting association recognized by the United States Office of 
Education. ^ 
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(e) The commission shall estabh*sh a 15-member project grant 
advisory committee to advise jt>roject directors and the commission 
on the development and operation of the pilot projects, and 
consisting of: three educational opportunity program directors, 
representing the University of California, the California State 
University and Colleges, and the Board of Governors of the 
California Community Colleges, appointed by their respective 
governing boards; one representative of private colleges and 
universities, appointed by the Association of Independent Colleges 
and Universities; one representative of the California PoStsecondary 
Education Commission, appointed by the Postsecondary Education 
Commission; one representative of proprietary schools, appointed by 
the Council for Private Postsecondary Educational Institutions; and 
two persons representing the general public, one each appointed by 
the Speaker of the Assembly and the Senate Rules Committee. The 
Student Aid Commission shall appoint the following additional 
members to the advisory committee: two counselors from secondary 
schools located in low-income communities; one representative from 
a regional occupation centen two students participating in the 
Edue'ational Opportunity Program, one of whom shall also be a 
disadvantaged community college student; one representative of the 
Student Aid Commission; and one campui financial aid director. 

Pilot projects authorized by this section shall not continue beyond 
June 30, 1983, without additional action by the Legislature. 

SEC. 3. The sum of three hundred seven thousand five hundred 
dollars ($307,500) is hereby appropriated from the General Fund to 
the Student Aid Commission and shall be disbursed in the following 
manner for the purposes of this act: 

(a) For at least five pilot projects the sum. of two hundred fifty 
thousand dollars ($250,000). Alloontion of this appropriation shall be 
limited to those agencies meeting requirements of this act and 
providing equal dollar matching support from existing or budgeted 
increases in federal, state, local, and private funds. The commission 

- shall coordinate implementation of this act with the state plan for 
Title I, Part A and Title IV of the federal Higher Education Act of 
1965, as amended, and may subcontract with the California 
Postsecondary Education Commission for partial project support 
utilizing these federal moneys. 

(b) For administration of the program by the Student Aid 
Commission, the sum of thirty thousand dollars ($30,000). 

(c) For evaluation of the program by the California Postsecondary 
Education Commission, the sum of twenty-seven thousand five 
hundred dollars ($27,500). • ' 

The California Postsecondary Education Commission shall submit 
its initial evaluation to the Legislature no later than January 1, 1981, 
and its final evaluation no later than January 1, 1983. 

O 
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